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ment at a high pitch. It is my desire at 
this time to place at the disposal of the 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine, to use as 
they see fit, one of the finest .22 rifles pos- 
sible to obtain on the market today. This 
rifle is a Remington Field Master, Model 121 
pump action .22 calibre rifle, with a value 
of from $55.00 to $60.00. I should like to 
recommend that this rifle be the start of a 
group of prizes to be entrusted to the 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine, to be 
used at the discretion of the magazine in 
sponsoring a statewide “Junior Sportsman 
of the Year” contest. Details of said contest 
to be worked out with the cooperation of 
local sportsman’s clubs. It is my feeling that 
leading sport shops in the state will cooperate 
handsomely with equally worthwhile prizes 
should the magazine see fit to advance 
such a program. 


TARPON 
TACKLE SHOP 


SUPERIOR TACKLE 
MARINE PAINTS 


A. A. HAMEL, Owner 
Estero Boulevard 


FORT MYERS BEACH, FLORIDA 
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AT ST. JOHNS RIVER AND LAKE GEORGE 


ETHEL AND BRAD BROWN 
ASTOR, FLORIDA 
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BLUE CREEK . 
LODGE 


BOATS ® BAIT ® MOTORS ® GUIDES ® TACKLE 
MODERN COTTAGES 


I should also like to place at the disposal 
of FLORIDA WILDLIFE magazine a 
trophy to be given from year to year to the 
junior rifle champion. This program can also 
be outlined and promoted by the FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE magazine staff and local sports- 
man groups. This last trophy (becoming 
slightly commercial, of course) to be known 
as the Don Cook Trophy and to be the 
permanent property of the FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE organization. Should the maga- 
zine decide to use this trophy, it is my 
desire that they help choose a_ suitable 
trophy. 

Don Cook, 
Don Cook’s Gun Bluing Shop, 
Winter Park. 


Sounds good, and we know the kids will 
be interested. This will take some working 
out, though, with the State League of 
Junior Conservation Clubs and the educa- 
tional officers of the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission. 


A “PLUG” FOR FISHING CAMPS 


We enjoy FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
throughout the year. When we return to 
our home in Parma, Ohio, every spring, the 
magazine seems to keep us in Florida with 
the interesting articles and stories. We even 
read every word of the advertising and my 
husband, a businessman, realizes the value 
of advertising in Florida Wildlife. We have 
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enjoyed our stay so much at Picciola Fish 
Camp. Mr. and Mrs. Menifee and _ their 
daughter and son-in-law made our stay 
pleasant by giving us advice that helped 
us catch so many nice bass. The accommo- 
dations were most comfortable there, too. 
Again thank you for so much entertainment 
for such a small price. 
Mrs. Les Miller 
Parma, Ohio. 

Our fishing camp operators deserve a 
“plug” for the way they boost Florida by 
making them Yankees’ fishin’ vacations so 
pleasant and _ successful. 

COMPLETE PICTURE 

I want to compliment you and everyone 
connected with FLORIDA WILDLIFE for 
such a complete picture of Florida and its 
resources for hunting and fishing, and just 
plain living. I wouldn’t be without my maga- 
zine—it’s my only connection with my native 
state. 

Ona H. Bristol 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 
FROM THE OTHER SIDE OF 
THE WORLD 

Just a word from the other side of the 
world to show the popularity and widespread 
distribution of the FLORIDA WILDLIFE. 
Although I’m 14,000 miles from my home in 
St. Petersburg, I still have to have my 
WILDLIFE. I’ve subscribed to the WILD- 
LIFE since its start, and would not be 
without it. 

A lot of the boys over here are Yankees 
and have never been to Florida, but as they 
read the stories and see the pictures, they 
are convinced that they must visit the na- 
tion’s number one Sportsman’s Paradise. 

Thanks to all the people who make this 
publication possible. Keep up the good work! 

Pvt. Ted Dahlem 
United States Army, 
Korea. 


FLORIDA’S NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 

I was much interested to see the article, 
“The Weimaraner,’ on page 34 of your 
February, 1953, issue. In this connection, I 
thought you might like to know that Bitsu 
von Basha, who won the National Weimar- 
aner Gun Dog Championship at Herrin, 
Illinois, in 1951 and 1952 is a Florida-owned 
dog. His owner is Mr. J. W. Lipop of South 
Miami. Mr. Lipop also bred and owns 
Crested Glade Warrior, who won the 1952 
National Weimaraner Derby Championship 
at Herrin. 

Lipop hunts both of these dogs heavily 
during the Florida season, and Florida’s 
good bird supply has made possible their 
outstanding wins in the Weimaraner Na- 
tionals. Mr. Henry Davis was one of the 
judges who placed Bitsu first at Herrin in 
1951, and on that occasion commented very 
favorably on Bitsu’s work. 

C. W. Cummings 
Roxbury, Connecticut. 
(Continued on Page 51) 
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SEE YOU IN JUNE 
Through the kindness of one of your fine 
sportsmen, Dr. B. P. Harter of Winter Gar- 
den, I have been getting your fine magazine. 


You and “Doc” are doing a good job on 
selling me on’Florida sports. It looks as if 
I will have to accept Doc’s generous invi- 
tation to come to Florida in June to find out 
for myself. 

Doc has been hunting with me here in 
Colorado for the past two years. We have 
done very well on mule deers and elk. I 
will have to find out now if his wonderful 
stories on your fishing can be true. Certainly 
his integrity is not questioned, but it is hard 
to feature the abundance of wildlife that 
you and Doc are expounding. 

See you in June. 

H. Burr Coleman 
Wheatridge, Colorado. 


PLUGGING WILDLIFE IN JAPAN 
I thought you might like to know how 
much happiness Florida Wildlife has brought 
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us, since we have been transferred away 
from our wonderful state and little home 
in Sanford. 

My husband is in the navy, now in Japan. 
I’m enclosing a snapshot he sent to me. 
The snapshot was taken in the corner of 
his room in Yokosuki, Japan. I send each 
issue to him via air mail for he is so anxi- 
ous to get them each month. I quote a 
paragraph of his letter: 

“Please don’t let our subscription run 
out, I wouldn’t want to miss a single 
issue. You can never know what a 
morale builder it is. I brag and boast 
about our wonderful Florida. It’s all 
true, even if they don’t believe it. Keep 
‘em coming, darling.” 

So, if you find room in your magazine 
for this, ’'m sure it would be a pleasant 
surprise for him. 


MRS. L. L. TARKOWSKI 
Sanford 
Surprise, LCDR Tarkowski, and good 


luck. 





SNAKES ALIVE! 

I enjoy reading your magazine very much, 
since I am very interested in all kinds of 
wildlife and spend nearly every week-end 
on trips in different sections of the Ever- 
glades hunting for snakes. This has been a 
hobby of mine since I was 10 or 11. I am a 
friend of Ross Allen of the Reptile Institute 
at Silver Springs, and I worked at the 
Miami Serpentarium about a year ago, where 
I learned quite a bit about native as well 
as foreign snakes. 

Miss Nancy J. Osterhoudt 
Miami. 

It’s okay with us if you want to play 
around with snakes, Sis, but we’d just as 
soon look at the pictures, and we hold 
them at arm’s length. 


A PRIZE FOR THE KIDS 


It is very gratifying to note the extreme 
interest displayed throughout the state in 
our Junior Sportsman clubs. Regardless of 
local titles given to them, in my opinion 
they fall under this one heading. I cannot 
urge too strongly the continuation of this 
program, and I feel that anything that can 
be done to further interest in it will be well 
repaid. 

While like most other merchants and busi- 
nessmen, it is virtually impossible for me to 
find the time to donate my personal services 
towards helping to train these young boys, 
I would like very much to take the one way 
I know to help keep interest in this move- 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


Here it is! . . . the first of a series of 
natural photographs requested by the 
majority of our readers. We believe 
this to be something entirely new and 
different in cover designing — the com- 
bining of artistic painting and natural 
photography into one complete picture 
of Florida and our wildlife. The foto 
of the vicious Florida wildcat was 
furnished through the courtesy of Bill 
and Les Piper, operators of the Ever- 
glades Wonder Gardens at Bonita 
Springs, and the artistic background 
portraying outdoor Florida is the work 
of Miss Mary McCracken, commercial 
artist, of Tavares. 
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AGREEMENT REACHED ON CLOSED FISHING 
SEASON ON NORTHWEST FLORIDA WATERS 


TALLAHASSEE—A compromise 
agreement on the _ controversial 
closed fishing season in Northwest 
Florida was reached when the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
decided to allow fishing during the 
month of April and closed fishing in 
four waterways during the month 
of May. 


This agreement was reached after 
Cecil M. Webb, of Tampa, and Wal- 
ter Warren, of Leesburg, heard the 
recorded discussions on hearings at 
Tallahassee and Blountstown, which 
were held by A. F. Rich, of Talla- 
hassee, and Miller V. Joiner, of Jack- 
sonville. Webb and Warren were 
unable to attend the previous meet- 
ings because of business reasons. 


After hearing the record, the 
Commissioners voted on the com- 
promise agreement because of two 
reasons: (1) because of the split 
opinions of the people themselves 
who were just about evenly divided 
on this issue, and (2) because of the 
financial hardships affecting the 
camp operators who have already 
spent considerable money getting 
their camp ready for the many res- 
ervations made for the month of 
April. 

The four bodies of water which 
will be closed during the month of 
May are the Dead Lakes and Lake 
Wimico in Gulf and Calhoun Coun- 
ties and Merritts Mill Pond and 
Ocheesee Pond in Jackson County. 

The Commission also decided to 
send two biologists to Dead Lakes 
to begin an investigation in an ef- 
fort to measure the catch of sport 
fishermen and to make population 
surveys on the famed Northwest 
Florida fishing spot. Funds to pay 
for such an investigation will be 
taken from the profits derived from 
the Commission’s controlled seining 
project. 

The Commission expressed disap- 
pointment of the lack of catch re- 
ports from this lake over the past 
several years and information ob- 
tained from this survey will be used 
as a basis for future action by the 
Game agency. 

The proposal to compromise on 
the open and closed season was made 
on a motion by Rich and second by 
Warren. It was passed unanimously. 

The Resolution on the closing of 
the four bodies of water reads that 
“The Chipola River and the Dead 
Lakes from the point where Flat 
Creek flows into the Chipola River 
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in Calhoun County, Dead Lakes 
south of Scotts Ferry Bridge and 
Stoney Mill Creek up to State Road 
No. 71, Lake Wimico, including its 
tributaries 300 yards from the border 
of the lake in Gulf County, and 
Ocheesee Pond and Merritts Mill 
Pond in Jackson County be closed 
during the month of May.” 


Ben L. McLauchlin, Director of 
the Game group, said that the in- 
vestigation of the Dead Lakes would 
begin just as soon as two fishery 
technicians could be sent to that 
area. 


In another action, the Commis- 
sioners passed a resolution proposed 
by Walter Warren setting up a merit 
system for the employment of Com- 
mission personnel. This plan would 
be similar in operation to that used 
by the State Merit System. 


Director McLauchlin said, “If we’d | 


had this plan in operation for the 
past several years, it would have 
saved us many of the headaches 
which we have had with reference 
to hiring persons during this pe- 
riod.” 

The Commissioners also passed a 
resolution commending Cecil M. 
Webb, for his interest in the conser- 
vation movement of the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
agreed that the Charlotte County 
Quail Management Area, near Punta 
Gorda, would henceforth be known 
as the Cecil M. Webb Quail Produc- 
tion and Management Area. 


Other actions by the Commission 
were: 


Authorized the Director to in- 
crease the mesh size of wire catfish 
traps from 1 inch to a minimum of 
one and one-quarter inches effective 
July 1, 1953. Wire catfish traps are 
now allowed under permit in parts 
of the St. Johns River, Lake Okee- 
chobee and certain lakes in Osceola 
and Highlands Counties. 

Passed a Resolution requesting the 
Director and Game Management 
personnel to investigate the advis- 
ability of letting oil leases on lands 
owned by the Commission in Char- 
lotte and Palm Beach counties. 





The next meeting of the Florida 
Gun Collectors’ Association will be 
held at the Sea Isle Hotel, 30th and 
Collins Ave., Miami Beach, on May 
2-3. Everyone interested in collect- 
ing antique firearms is welcome. 
There will be many exhibits and 
no charge. 








Mrs. Marion Smith of Carrollton, 
Georgia, proudly displays a ‘“grand- 
pappy”’ bass included in her catch out 
of Chipola Park Inn, Dead Lakes. This 
one goes 8 pounds but is not considered 
unusual in these unexcelled bass waters 
of Northwest Florida. Plenty of similar 
action is being encountered by many 
happy anglers who visit the numerous 
friendly camps located along State 
Highway No. 71, and recent reports in- 
dicate a day’s limit frequently caught. 

The old timers and guides serving the 
Dead Lakes’ anglers expect this to be 
“the most successful season in years.” 
The lakes are full of water; it has been 
some time since the water level has been 
this high, and the results are truly 
satisfying. 

Early this month three ‘rock bass” 
were landed and their heads are on dis- 
play for the dubious. Considering that 
they weighed 33, 20, and 11 pounds 
each, it is with little wonder that they 
are shown as proof of their existence in 
these fresh waters. Authorities claim 
they come into the rivers and lakes to 
spawn, and some outstanding action can 
be expected from these heavies. 

Shellcracker and bream are other 
species on the increase as the water 
tends te warm up, and during the winter 
months, speckled perch are not to be 
ignored by those seeking fresh-water 
activity. 

In general, the Dead Lakes can well 
qualify among Florida’s abundant bass 
fishing lakes. 
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Any of you kids interested in im- 
proving your casting? Well, old 
Uncle Rufus knows a good way to 
practice up on your aim, and have 
a lot of fun doing it, too.. Every 


Junior Conservation ‘Club in the 


state, and the other boys clubs, 
should have a skish team so that the 
young fellers can learn to cast cor- 
rectly and accurately, and the older 
boys can keep in practice. To work 
up interest in the club’s skish ac- 
tivities, it would be a good bet for 
all clubs to get in on the big national 
tournament for young casters that 
will be held this spring and sum- 
mer. Uncle Rufus received the fol- 
lowing dope, which should help get 
you started in tournament compe- 
tition. 

The Junior and Boy Scout Com- 
mittee of the National Association 
of Angling and Casting Clubs will 








promote a series of correspondence 
tournaments for juvenile casters 
during the Spring and Summer of 
1953. There will be no entry fees 
and the tournaments will be open 
to any group of youngsters, 16 years 
of age and under, provided they have 
adult sponsors. 

The following six events will be 
cast in each tournament: % Oz. Ac- 
curacy Bait, 3g Oz. Accuracy Bait, 
Dry Fly Accuracy, Wet Fly Accu- 
racy, Skish Accuracy Bait and Skish 
Accuracy Fly. A junior group may 
enter any or all events since each 
event will be scheduled for sepa- 
rate competition. Youngsters with- 
out previous tournament experience 
should limit their participation to 
the % Oz. Accuracy Bait or Skish 
Accuracy Bait events. 

Each tournament period will ex- 
tend from Sunday through the fol- 


Charter ‘members of the newly organized Jr. Conservation Club at Oldtown. 


lowing Saturday. Different days may 
be used to cast different events. 

All casting will be on a team basis 
with five casters forming the Bait 
Teams and three casters on each Fly 
Team. The group’s team may be 
picked after the contest game is cast. 
Team scores are to be mailed to the 
Committee Chairman who will de- 
termine the winner of each contest 
and then send results and standings 
of the various groups to all entrants. 

National Team Champions for 
each event will be determined at 
close of tournaments in August. 

N.A.A.C.C. rules governing the 
running and judging of events are. 
to be observed. Rules will be sent, 
by the Committee, upon request to 
any group desiring to enter the 
tournaments. No entries can be ac- 
cepted after April 20th. Schedules 
will be announced shortly after that 
date. 

For further information, write: 
Harold P. Smith, Chairman, NAACC 
Junior & Boy Scout Committee, 
4211, Margaretta Avenue, St. Louis 
15, Missouri. 

A meeting to organize a Junior 
Conservation Club was held at Old- 
town on March 3. A movie showing 
some of the work done by the Com- 
mission was shown, and the pur- 
poses in having a Junior Club were 
outlined by Charlie Clymore, edu- 
cation officer of the Central Division 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. A total of 42 boys and 
girls joined the club as charter mem- 
bers, and proceeded to elect officers 
to serve for the coming year. 

It was decided that the club would 
be named the Oldtown Junior Wild- 
life Club, and that it would meet 
every lst and 3rd Friday at the Old- 
town school. Officers elected were 
as follows: George Hatch, president, 
James Kight, vice-president, Dur- 
rell Barton, secretary, and Alice 
Neely; treasurer. Wildlife Officer 
M. V. B. (Van) Green is the club 
sponsor and advisor, and he is to 
be assisted by the Oldtown school 
principal, John Dickie. 

Charter members of the club, 
other than the officers, are as fol- 
lows: Sharon Jones, Colin Delaney, 
Delores Jones, Kenneth Bush, Ker- 
mit Jones, Miriam Driggers, Lorene 
Jones, Myra Sue Brown, Brent 
Douglas, Nell Jones, Alice Neely, 
Melvin Driggers, Vondona Hill, 
Lloyd Fowler, Margaret Driggers, H. 
F. Jones, Roy Bloodworth, Emma 
Sue Peterson, Barbara Ann Keen, 
Cathryn Long, Helen Hatch, Colin 
DeLowy, Wayne Lee, Jimmie Ray 
Roberts, Jack Boyette, Margaret 
Poore, Mary Lee Mathews, E. B. 
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Chavous, Wilbur Glynn Watts, John 
O. Green, Jerry Green, Benny 
Bryan, Jerry Bryan, James Walter 
Long, and Jimmie Dan Peterson. 

A club with activities somewhat 
unique for girls was organized re- 
cently at the Panama City Civic 
Center when some thirty Jinks 
Junior High School girls held an 
organizational meeting and formed 
the Junior Conservation Club. Ju- 
lianne Daffin was elected president, 
and Paula Talbert was elected vice 
president of the group. Ann Hutton 
and Patsy Baggett were named sec- 
retary and treasurer, respectively. 

Floyd D. Nixon, director of the 
Northwest Florida division of the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, assisted with the plan- 
ning. He spoke briefly on the ad- 
vantages of belonging to the organi- 
zation and of the service that the 
club could perform by practicing and 
talking conservation of our wildlife 
and fish. 

Miss Bayne Culbreth, Jinks physi- 
cal education instructor, is the spon- 
sor for the organization. Joel Smith, 
Jinks faculty member, assisted with 
the election of officers. Girls from 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades 
will be eligible for membership, 
however, they will not be charter 
members unless they were present 
at the meeting. The officers decided 
to meet and make plans for request- 
ing a charter from the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission and 
nominate several members for the 
board of directors at a later date. 

The following charter members 
were present: Julianne Daffin, Reed 
Lewis, Janet Harris, Joyce Teable, 
Pat Neely, Martha Hornsby, Bunni 
Douglas, Sue Davis, Sally McNeil, 
Patsy Berry, Phyllis Groom, Berna- 
den Strickland, Imogene Suggs, Bet- 
ty Cooper, Reta Melvin, Ann Mor- 
gan, Judy Taylor, Carol Baggett and 
Patsy Banks. 

Also present were: Brenda Four- 
aker, Midge Presnell, Vicki Daily, 
Marilyn McCollister, Pat Posey, Bet- 
ty Jackson, Marynel Culbreth, Ann 
Hutto, Clara Watkins, Shirley Byrd, 
Pat Baggett, Dany Helms, Margaret 
Harding, Cathlyn McClain, Paula 
Talbert, Charlin Pledger, Ester 
Wilder, Marilyn Hadly and Shirley 
Nobly. 

The Northwest Florida Division 
took a big jump in Junior Conserva- 
tion Club memberships last month 
with the addition of 12 other clubs. 


New groups were formed at Talla-. 


hassee, Quincy, Greensboro, Bristol, 
Blountstown, Carr, Frink, Wewa- 
hitchka, Port St. Joe, Apalachicola, 


(Continued on Page 43) 
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Members of the Orange County Sportmen’s Association meet each week with the Little 

Sportsmen’s Club to give casting instructions. Above, Walter Hudson, director of the casting 

clinic, explains the workings of a reel to the Palmer triplets, Chris, Blake, and Lynn, of 

Orlando. The Little Sportsmen’s Club was recently organized at Orlando, for kids 

from 10 to 16. The 150 kids who turned out for the event are all eligible to attend the 
casting clinic. 





The Everglades Jr. Conservation Club members enjoyed a real treat as the guests of their 
sponsors, the Hitching Post Rod and Gun Club, at a wild game barbecue served on March 15. 
The menu included deer, wild hog, duck, and quail, besides the usual beef and ribs. The 
game was bagged during the hunting season by club members and kept in deep-freeze for 
the barbecue. ‘Left to right (front) William Maples, John Patrick, Thomas Porto, Loyo 
Lovette, Robert Hughes, Drew Phillips, Kenneth Miller, V. F. Porto; (back) Lloyd Swartz, 
Henry Schulte; George Williams, John Barto, G. W. Brezney, O. E. Daniels, club director, 
Winston Terry, Victor Rowell. 


























The Short-Tailed Snake 


By ROSS ALLEN and WILFRED T. NEILL 


Ross Allen’s Reptile Institute, Silver Springs, Florida 


Very few people have heard of the short-tailed snake, 
and still fewer have ever seen one. Even the scientists 
who study reptile life generally know this creature 
only from some old and faded specimens, preserved in 
alcohol on museum shelves. 

Short-tailed snakes are found only in Central Flor- 
ida. Most of them come from the sand hills of Orange, 
Marion, and Lake counties, although a few have been 
discovered in Alachua, Citrus, Hernando, Seminole, 
Sumter, Pinellas, and Hillsborough counties, also. 
Within these few counties, they are confined to areas 
of dry, sandy soil, and are never found in swamps or 
damp places. They are almost completely subterranean, 
and are never seen crawling on the open ground. No 
wonder, then, that they are so little known! 

The short-tailed snake is brightly marked. The 
ground color is silvery gray. Down the back is a row 
of dark red or brown spots, with black borders. Each 
spot is separated from the next by an area of bright 
orange or orange-yellow. On the sides are more brown 
spots, and the belly is mottled with dark brown and 
silvery gray or white. The scales are smooth and 
glossy, and the snake looks almost as though it were 
made of polished glass. The average specimen is about 
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18 inches in length. Even in a large adult, the tail is 
less than two inches long; thus the creature has re- 
ceived the name of short-tailed snake. The body is 
slender and cylindrical; the head is small, somewhat 
pointed, and scarcely distinct from the neck. 

Although this snake is subterranean, it is by no 
means helpless above ground. When dug out and 
placed in the open, it will try to defend itself by coiling 
and striking. If teased, it will draw back its head and 
neck, and then lunge out at any offending object, ac- 
companying the strike with a short, sneeze-like hiss. 
It will also vibrate its tail rapidly, producing a buzzing 
sound if the reptile is in dry leaves. All these actions 
are just bluff, however, for the short-tailed snake is 
completely non-poisonous and cannot even break the 
skin with its tiny teeth. 

When a snake is described as being a constrictor, 
most people think immediately of the big boas and 
pythons of the tropics. Actually, however, many snakes 
both large and small kill their prey by constriction. 
This is true of the short-tailed snake, which feeds upon 
lizards and other snakes. It is surprisingly strong for 
so small a creature, and can easily kill a lizard weigh- 
ing nearly as much as itself. 
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The short-tailed snake is so secre- 
tive that little has been learned of 
its habits. Probably it is an egg-lay- 
ing species, although its eggs have 
never been discovered. The smallest 
specimens are about 8 inches long, 
and are colored much like the adults. 
The largest short-tailed snake ever 
brought in to the Reptile Institute 
measured 24 inches. 


This little creature is of no great 
economic importance, and is not 
likely to be encountered by Florida 
sportsmen; but it is included in this 
series to illustrate a point — that 
there are kinds of reptiles whose 
very names are unfamiliar to most 
people. We’ve all heard of the black- 
snake and the diamondback rattler, 
but how many have heard of the 
ring-neck snake, the yellow-lipped 
snake, the black swamp snake, Al- 
len’s swamp snake, the Florida brown 
snake, or the crowned snake? All 
these little, harmless snakes occur 
in Florida, and some of them are 
very common. However, they usually 
escape notice because of their secre- 
tive habits. They live in the ground, 
beneath fallen timbers, under the 
loose bark of decaying tree stumps, 
or in aquatic vegetation. Once in a 
while, these diminutive reptiles may 
be dug up in someone’s yard. This 
happened just a few months ago in 
Polk County. Some strange little 
snakes were found; they were black 
on top, orange below, and had a yel- 
low ring around the neck. The find 
was described in several newspapers; 
and someone finally decided that the 
reptiles were mysterious importa- 
tions from Panama, and very dan- 
gerous. How disappointing to learn 
that they were only harmless little 
ring-neck snakes, one of the com- 
monest and most widespread reptiles 
in the United States! 


And so, if you unearth a little 
brown, gray, or black snake in your 
garden, you may console yourself 
with these facts: (1) It is probably 
feeding on insects. (2) It is probably 
not the young of a dangerous species 
but a full-grown adult of some harm- 
less kind. (3) No foreign snake has 
ever established itself in Florida, in 
spite of widely exaggerated reports 
to the contrary. (4) Florida’s only 
poisonous snakes are the coral snake, 
copperhead, cottonmouth moccasin, 
pygmy rattlesnake, canebrake rattle- 
snake, and diamondback rattlesnake. 
All of these venomous snakes have 
been described and figured in pre- 
vious isues of Florida Wildlife (July 
through December, 1950). 


The accompanying photograph of 
a short-tailed snake was made by 
Isabelle Hunt Conant. END 
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mm ROSS ALLEN 


Welcomes You to His World-Famous 
REPTILE INSTITUTE at Florida’s SIL- 
VER SPRINGS. SEE... “Milking” of 
Poisonous Snakes - Giant Alligators - | 
Trained Monkey Show - Seminole In- 
dian Village - Tropical Reptile House 
- Gift Shops. Headquarters for live rep- 
tiles, animals, snake-bite kits. Nature 
books, curios, canned rattlesnake meat. 


OPEN DAILY: 8:30 A.M. ‘til DARK. 





Lee County 


For the thrill of a lifetime 
this summer visit Lee 
County and Fort Myers, 
Florida. 


LEE COUNTY 







Write now for summer rate sheet to: 
J. A. DWYER 
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Lee County Chamber of Commerce — 


P. O. Box 1311, Fort Myers, Florida 


Free Edison Tarpon Medals given at 
Lee County Chamber of Commerce for 
first Tarpon caught in Lee County 
waters. 
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7 —s1S THE BY-WORD WHEN 
r IT COMES TO TARPON 
S FISHING. 

YES 
SPORTSMEN 


It's Tarpon time in Lee County and 
the Silver King Tarpon has come home 
to Boca Grande Pass, Captiva, Sanibel, 


Fort Myers Beach and Bonita Springs. 


Let us help you make arrangements 
tor that week-long or weekend deep 
sea fishing trip you've been planning 
all year. Most reasonable accommoda- 
tions at Florida’s greatest Vacation 


Land. 





A PAIR OF OLD TRUNKS — 
4 GOOD BUG ROP — AND 
YOU ARE READY tOR ACTION 
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BIG BREAM WILL FREQUENTLY 


TAKE A LKACK AT 
YOUR BUG 









LAY YOUR FAVORITE POPPER IN 
A CHOICE SPOT AND GET 
m=" READY FOR THE E/REWORKS !— 


{FoR BEST RESULTS, FISH “FINE AND FAR OFF"... 


COME 


The little popping bug dropped 
lightly into the water a scant few 
inches from the edge of the large 
raft of lily pads approximately 40 
feet in front of me. I let it rest mo- 
tionless for several seconds, then 
gave the rod a sharp twitch which 
caused the bug to move an inch or 
two with a juicy “blop.” This pro- 
cedure was repeated three times be- 
fore the water suddenly exploded 
around the lure and a two pound 
bass bounced skyward as I stung 
him with the hook. 


——— —— 
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ON IN... 


The 814-foot fly rod stopped his 
first mad lunge toward the sanctuary 
of the underwater lily-pad jungle. 
He smashed into the air again, and 
hit the water traveling like a run- 
away torpedo, straight at me! I 
stripped line frantically in a vain 
effort to take out the slack, but sec- 
onds later on his third leap, only a 
few yards from me, the bass and I 
parted company for keeps. 

After examining the lure, to be 
sure that all was in order, I began 
to work the edge of the pads again. 
Casting was effortless, with my feet 
planted firmly on the solid sand bot- 
tom of the lake and with plenty of 
room behind for the back cast. It 
only required a few steps in either 
direction to reach new territory in 
which to drop the lure. 

I was standing hip-deep in a small 
lake, covering less than two acres, 
only a few minutes’ drive from town. 
The center of the lake was covered 
with a thick raft of lily pads, but 
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BUT DON'T BE SURPRISED TO MEET YOUR FISH FACE To FACE 


a al a 


‘See Water's Fine! 


around the shore an open strip of 
water remained. This strip was about 
60 feet wide and ranged in depth 
from a few inches at the shoreline 
to five feet at the edge of the lilies. 
The bottom was coarse, white, hard- 
packed sand with a fair representa- 
tion of underwater growth. The shore 
of the lake was relatively clear. No 
large trees grew close to the water’s 
edge but tall reeds were thick in 
spots. 

The most interesting part about 
this pond was, however, the fact that 
it was not worthy of most anglers’ 
notice for it was long ago “fished 
out.” There was nothing left to catch 
but a few little bream or maybe a 
catfish or two . . . so many people 
believed! 

I had just hooked and lost a nice 
bass, though, and went on to take 
four “eating sized” scrappers before 
the afternoon ended. Since that af- 
ternoon, I have repeated the per- 
formance several times, and many 


times before that, I took fine fish 
from those waters. 

It’s the technique that counts in 
these small “fished out” waters. Of 
course, a boat will spook the bass in 
that small a lake. It casts a shadow 
in the clear water that will put every 
fish down for a week. Large casting 
lures smacking into the shallows 
have the same effect. Therefore, con- 


(Continued on Page 36) 





PLAY EM OUT COMPLETELY 
AND ITS EASY TO ‘NET” 
BASS WITH YOUR. HANDS! 






















y 
WILLIAM L. EAGAN 






YOURE /N FOR A ROUGH 
TIME WHEN A GOOD 

~ ONE STARTS TEAICING 
UPLILY PADS ! 
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' When I took my two Yankee friends bass fishing, little did | know 
that | would learn so much in one day, and have so much fun 








If anyone had told me yesterday that I would be 
having the time of my life fishing for panfish, I’d have 
told them they were on their way to the bug house. 
But it was actually happening and I liked it. 

Jack and Tom Hollandsworth, of Beckley, West Vir- 
ginia, had only two weeks vacation and they asked me 
to go bass-casting with them, as they said they wanted 
an expert to go along and give them all the secrets of 
success. I’m not a boastful fellow, but I’m not bashful 
either when it comes to knowing my bass. So, I made 
arrangements to meet them at Lake Apopka about 
daybreak. 

As we cast off from shore in my 16-foot runabout, 
the old coots were stirring in the eel grass. We laughed 
at their fancy tap dance on top of the water, as they 
taxied down the aquatic runway before taking off in 
front of us. The air was crisp and the dark water was 
blushed with sunrise pink. I admired the multi-shades 
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with the little scrappers. 


of green leaves on the trees along the shoreline, waved 
at some of my buddies as we slid past familiar fishing 
camps, then we headed west toward an old dilapidated 
dock. 

I started my instructions on the big-mouthed bass 
when we anchored near the dock in the midst of a 
lily-pad garden. It all amounted to so much mush 
from my own big mouth, as no bass struck that day. 
At first I was optimistic, then frankly frantic . . . my 
reputation was at stake, but the bass didn’t know that. 
They were having no part of plugs, spinners, or live 
minnows. I tried a tasty shrimp lure, but Mr. Bass 
wasn’t interested. 

My guests were too gentlemanly to “rag” me, but if 
it hadn’t been so damp down there, I’d have gone 
through the bottom of the boat. I stammered all kinds 
of flimsy excuses—it was too hot ... water not deep 
enough ... it was the wrong time of the moon. Jack 
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A pomoxis nigromaculatus (speckled perch to you), 
one of the grandest of the little scrappers. 


and Tom tried to make me feel less uncomfortable by* 


assuring me that it wasn’t my fault, and that they en- 
joyed being on the water... but you can imagine how 
I felt. About 10 o’clock we decided to call it a bust 
and go ashore, to try again after 4 o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

That’s when it happened! At five minutes after four, 
I buckled into something that gave me a jolt, a scrap- 
per with dynamite in his gills. My popper had no sooner 
hit the water than the fellow went for it and sounded, 
after a few gymnastics. I enjoyed the struggle, think- 


Tom and jack Hollandsworth of Beckley, West 

Virginia, have a hard time keeping Lake Apopka 

panfish from jumping right into the boat with 
them. 
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When the shellicrackers call, fishermen come a’running. Right 
after this photo was snapped the fishing grounds were literally 
covered with anglers. 


ing I had tied into a small bass, but when the fish 
was netted I saw it was a black crappie. 

“You’ve got a pomoxis nigromaculatus there,” one 
of two young fellows in the boat to our right an- 
nounced, adjusting his horn rimmed glasses to his nose. 

“T beg your pardon,” I stuttered. ‘““A pomo— what?” 

“Oh!” my informer smiled, “I forgot everyone doesn’t 
know the scientific Latin names of common fishes. It 
is a black crappie or speckled perch.” 

“Yes, I know, but thanks anyway,” I replied, turning 
back to the business of casting for bass. 








Jack, Tom, and I reeled in the 
speckled perch one after another and 
our friend in the other boat talked 
faster and faster. 

“The water’s right for panfishing 
today,” the other young man in- 
formed us. “If it’s too high or too 
low, you'll catch no fish. When it’s 
at normal level, they’ll bite. Early 
morning and late afternoon are the 
best hours. The weather and the 
wind are right today.” 

“Yeah, I called that old codger, 
Cracker Jim, what gives folks over 
Orlando way the real lowdown on 
the weather, to see if his almanac 
and squire Larkin’s rheumatiz told 
him the sod-soakers wuz a’comin’, 
and he said it was a good fishin’ day,” 
I sarcastically replied, giving Jack 
and Tom a wink. 

“The pomoxis nigromaculatus is a 
school fish and you’ve found a bed 

. very fortunate, because they 
have about finished spawning by 
middle March,” the young professor 
continued. “Other popular names of 
the crappie are speckled perch and 
calico bass.” 

“Us crackers don’t call them noth- 
in’ but speckled perch or specks,” I 
argued, getting a bit riled at this 
talkative stranger. 

“Would you like to know the habits 
of the black crappie?” he innocently 
asked, and I counted to 10 and told 
myself that I could take it. 

“Sure, why not?” I replied and got 
busy with my spinning tackle in an- 
ticipation of bringing in a bass and 
stopping this nonsense. 

“The black crappie starts spawn- 
ing usually in the latter part of 
December, earlier than the large- 
mouthed black bass, and is not as 
prolific as the other panfish. 'The 
male fans out a nest in shallow water 
around the base of reeds or other 
vegetation, then he chases the fe- 
male away when she has deposited 
her eggs, and he stands guard over 
the young until they can look out for 
themselves. 

“Crappie are dark olive green in 
color, with darker spots, almost 
black. The average weight is about 
half a pound, but they sometimes go 
up to 4 pounds. 

“Tive bait is the most effective for 
these fish which are found around 
ledges or in deep holes, as the species 
migrate to the deeper and cooler por- 
tions of the lakes during hot 
weather.” 

“T see you're fixing your spinner, 
the young man called Melvin said. 
“Tf you don’t mind a suggestion, use 
a split shot on the line, let it drift 
with the wind, and work the lure 
with twitches of the rod.” 

“Thanks,” I replied, squelching the 
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desire to tell him that I was already 
having all the luck in the world, and 
if I had been using a small, light cane 
pole, a plain line, with split shot 
sinker and an Aberdeen No. 1/0 
hook with a minnow thereon, I would 
still have all the luck in the world 
with crappie that day. 

We decided to move the boat over 
to the lee side of the lake where the 
water was calmer, so we bid our in- 
former good-day. In our new loca- 
tion, we hit upon a shellcracker bed. 
In the hit-and-run battle with these 
grand little scrappers we were hav- 
ing so much fun, we hadn’t noticed 
that the professor was again with us. 

“Yes, the water is 70 or 75 degrees 
today ... just right for the Lepomis 
microlophus - microlophus he said, 
testing the water with his finger. 

“We call ’em shellcrackers, Bub,” 
I declared emphatically and was 
sorry at once, because the young 
man plainly showed he had only 
meant to be helpful. 

“Tell us something about this red- 
ear or shellcracker,” I wheedled to 
cover any hard feelings. 

“Sure, of course. You know the 
shellcracker is a sunfish and was 
given its name because of its habit 
of cracking the shells of fresh-water 
snails before eating them. They are 
usually larger than the bluegill 
bream.” 

About that time I brought in a fine 
specimen, which I examined closely. 
It was dark green on the back, with 
a paler yellowish breast. There was 
a greenish-black spot on the gill- 
cover flap. The back parts of the gill 
flap flamed orange-red. So that’s 
where it got the nickname of “red- 
ear,” I thought. 

“In some females the red color is 
paler or entirely lacking,” our friend 
informed us. “The shellcracker usu- 
ally spawns once a year, beginning 
in the middle of March, with a short- 
er spawning season than the bluegill. 
They nest in large groups, the males 
going in and fanning out the nests. 
This is the time when most shell- 
crackers are taken. I was told re- 
cently that out of 42 shellcrackers 
caught at one camp, only one was a 
female, which seems to bear out this 
fact. Mr. and Mrs. Shellcracker have 
as many as 5,000 young. They spawn 
after they reach about three ounees 
in weight. The beds are from six 
inches to 15 feet below the water’s 
surface. Growth rate of shellcrackers 
is a pound or two in two or three 
years. The average life is three or 
four. Occasionally older shellcrack- 
ers are caught.” 

“How interesting,” Jack said, and 
both he and Tom reeled in their lines 
to sit and listen to the lesson. 


“Now the Lepomis macrochirus, or 
bluegill to you, is another little fun 
fish. The bluegill inhabits slow-mov- 
ing streams, ponds, lakes, and places 
where there is plenty of under-water 
vegetation, such as hyacinth beds; 
they are also found around piling, 
stumps, docks, deep holes, etc. They 
feed on insects, flies, worms, and 
small minnows, all of which are good 
bait. Fly-fishing is the best method of 
using artificial lures. 

“This fish is usually a dark green- 
ish olive on back with a purple un- 
dertint; a reddish cast to the belly; 
dark transverse bars on the sides; the 
cheek and jaw a purplish-blue. The 
flap of the gill cover is black. They 
usually weigh about half a pound, 
although they often get to two 
pounds. When full-grown this fish at- 
tains a length of 844 inches or more. 

“Bream spawn all year ’round and 
are nest-builders like the shellcrack- 
ers. To catch them, use. the same 
tackle as for speckled perch. If you 
want some real fun use a fly rod with 
spinner and pork rind.” 

“Gee, I’m sure learning a lot I 
didn’t know about Florida’s fresh- 
water fish,” Tom interjected, and 
this was enough encouragement for 
the ’fessor to continue. 

“Now the Chaenobrythus corona- 
rius or Warmouth Perch, differs from 
other sunfish by its colloquial name 
of ‘perch-mouthed bream’ and by its 
scientific Latin name which means 
‘big - mouthed’ or ‘large - throated.’ 
This fish is also called rock bass, gog- 
gle eye, and warmouth bass. It is 
more cannibalistic than other sun- 
fish, though not as much so as the 
black basses. It is not nearly as pro- 
lific as the other sunfish. It is dark 
green above and has a greenish tinge 
with yellow on its sides; there are 
gray spots on each scale, or at least 
many scales; an oblique reddish bar 
radiates from the belly; and a large 
dark spot is on the upper part of the 
soft dorsal fin. Found in the same 
still lakes, canals, rivers, and tribu- 
tary creeks that the bluegill inhabits, 
it prefers muddy water and is not 
found in swift, clear streams. You'll 
locate them near trees, especially 
cypress knees, logs, or other vege- 
tation. Use an old cracker pole and 
worms to catch warmouth about 10 
inches in length; with light tackle 
you might get one up to 24% pounds. 

“The lepomis auritus, or red- 
breasted sunfish, is the most attrac- 
tive of all. It is a light olive color 
above with a brilliant red-orange 
underside. The dorsal and caudal fins 
have a yellowish orange cast. Closely 
related to the bream, the red-breast 
resembles that member of the sun- 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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In the lavish artistry of Nature it 
is not unusual to find a perfect cross 
traced in the substance of trees and 
in the formation of rocks and flowers. 
Since a cross suggests the structure 
upon which Christ was crucified and 
is a symbol of the Christian religion, 
some of Mother Nature’s crosses 
have figured in the religious lore of 
some people from time immemorial. 

For instance, in the legend of the 
Dogwood, the lovely blossom is de- 
scribed as being shaped as a cross, 
two long and two short petals. In the 
center of the outer edge of each 
petal are nail prints, brown with rust 
and stained with red, and in the cen- 
ter of the flower, a crown of thorns. 

Then, again, the tiny stone crosses 
found abundantly in Patrick County, 
Virginia, are said to have been 
formed by the tears of fairies who 
wept so bitterly when they heard of 
the crucifixion. It’s claimed that 
these so-called “fairy stones” bring 
good luck, and they are often seen 
daintily capped in gold and worn as 
charms. 


But, apart from this, the most 
amazing of Nature’s handiwork in 
forming crosses, is the complete cru- 
cifix found in the skull of the Gaff- 
topsail Catfish. There is nothing 
about the outward appearance of this 
silvery fish, with its long dorsal fin, 
cruising in the coastal waters of 
Florida, to cause one to suspect that 
its head is a storehouse of religious 
symbols, but notwithstanding the 
crucifix is all there in prominent 
bone structure ... the figure of 
Christ on the cross, the halo, and the 
crown of thorns. 


When the head of this fish is 
cleansed of all skin, meat, and mar- 
row, and the under jaw removed, 
you'll find that Nature has taken 
special care in doing a most exacting 
job. The crucifix is on the under- 
side of the skull, actually the roof of 
the mouth. After observing the mi- 
nute details of the crucifix, a gentle 
shake will rattle two pearly bones 
within the skull. These are said to 
be the “Devil’s Dice” which were 
cast by the Roman soldiers for the 
garments of our Lord. 
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Turning the skull over, the top- 
side reveals the figure of a priest 
wearing a crown and a robe hanging 
in long lacy folds. His arms are out- 
stretched in an attitude of prayer. 
The wings at his feet have been in- 
terpreted as symbolizing divine ap- 
proval. 

Among other symbolic features are 
the twelve ribs at the top, six on each 
side. These represent the Twelve 
Apostles, while the four small bones 
immediately behind them symbolize 
the four gospels on the life of Christ. 
The sharp-pointed bone in the dorsal 
fin is considered a replica of the 
Roman soldier’s spear, and the short 
spine at the base, a nail of the cross. 

It is said that for generations the 
people along the coast of Latin- 
American countries have looked 
(Continued on Page 36) 

















Jessie Willie tries out one of the toy bow and arrow novelties 
made by him and his family for sale in city gift shops. 
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Last month’s installment found our party — including my son, 
Donnie, Tony Stevens, staff photographer for Florida Wildlife, 
and myself, in company with Robert Mitchell, President of the 
Seminole Indian Association — waiting at the camp of Smallpox 
Charlie for the arrival of Buffalo Tiger, who acts as spokesman 
and advisor for the Mikasuki Seminole Indians. 

We had spent a most interesting night at the camp of Smallpox 
and his family, enjoying the unique experience of sleeping in an 
Indian chikee. Already we were getting an inside look-see into 
the everyday life of these people. We waited with a thrill of 
excitement for our adventure into the Big Cypress Swamp. Mem- 
bers of the Mikasuki tribe began arriving and were joining in 
the fun of the get-together. Gathered in our chikee were Jessie 
Willie, Frank Willie, Jack Clay, Jimmie Tommie, Tommie Tiger, 
Jimmie Henry, John Buck, Sam Willie and Ingram Billie. 


The Second Installment of the Inside Story on 


the Mikasuki Tribe of Florida’s Seminole Indians 


By 
JACK GRANT 
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Mikasuki Indians, busy with everyday chores, 
Bob told me some things I didn’t know about 
these little-known people. | 

“Did you know that an Indian never kills anything 
except for food, not even a rattlesnake?” Bob asked, 
and before I could shake my head in the negative, he 
continued. 

“Did you know that a Seminole mother never lets 
her infant sleep during sunset for fear that the child’s 
life will sink with the sun? That when a baby is born 
it is always lifted to face east, even before its first 
bath?” 

I replied that I didn’t know these things, but since 
all Indians are sun worshippers more or less, it was 
reasonable that this sort of ritual would be practiced. 

“Did you know that an Indian’s life is unhampered 
by competition of any kind? An Indian never tries to 
get ahead of his neighbor, or to keep up with the 
Coa-coo-chee’s. Even in a game of checkers, a Semi- 
nole will show his partner the next move in a friendly 
gesture that causes both much mirth. They don’t play 
to win, but rather for sheer pleasure of each other’s 
company.” 

I was fascinated by all this information, but more 
than anything else I was curious as to why the Semi- 
nole kills only for food, so Bob explained that this 
is because of their belief that the spirit of a long 
departed ancestor may have been reincarnated in the 
form of the thing about to be killed. In the case of 
killing for food, the Seminoles have special rites, cere- 
monials, and sin offerings to take care of Yo-He-Wah, 
which is the embodiment of devilish things like demons, 
curses, and disaster. 

The first deer killed in the new season is burned 
where it is felled as a sin offering. This brings health 
to any member of the family who might be ill and 
also forgives sins. To soothe the God of Bad Medicine 
a small portion of each deer killed is burned on the 
grounds before the meat is prepared. To keep away 
evil spirits, liquid from a venison stew is dripped from 
the fingers over the graves of women and children in 


, 
) W HILE Tony was shooting a movie film of the 


ABOVE—tThis is the way she combs her hair . . . We caught 
these two “‘modern” Mikasuki Indian maidens in the act of 
accomplishing their complicated hair-do. 


RIGHT—The old mortar and pestle method of pounding corn is 


still used by the Seminole women. | 
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This is the way she makes her bread and cooks her sofkee .. . 

early in the morning! Sofkee is the Seminole’s staple food and 

the pot hangs over the campfire all day, to be dipped into when- 
ever family and guests feel hungry. 


the burial grounds. The braves are buried deep in the 
unpathed jungle. 

I began to understand why the Seminole Indian is 
not subject to the state’s hunting and fishing laws. 
They are natural conservationists and take only game 


and fish as needed. 





At this point a young, brown Indian boy ran up to neath. Over all was placed a hairnet bordered with 


our chikee and said, “Lop-ko-sin-ot-tos-chay!” waving colored beads. The result looked like a wide-brimmed 
his arm in a wide circle indicating that we were to picture hat worn by “our” girls. At least, it makes a 
come quickly. good eyeshade. 

Bob, Donnie, and I hurried over to the cooking Willie’s wife seemed pleased when Bob interpreted 
chikee to find that nothing more exciting had happened our statement that the Seminole women’s styles looked 
than a suggestion from Ingram Billie that we take a something like the fashions now the mode of her white 
trip to some of the other islands while we waited for sisters, especially the high choker beads. Only, we 
Buffalo Tiger. We agreed that it would be interesting, thought, no white woman could work all day as the 
so the young boys brought up three air-sleds for Seminole does, wearing the solid breastplate of beads 
transportation. We climbed aboard for another speed that is a symbol of her wealth. The more beads she 
ride across the tawny aquatic acres. We skimmed over wears the richer she is supposed to be. The beads 
miles of waving “Florida wheat fields,” and finally a are a sacred tradition, starting when she is one year 
curve to the right brought us in sight of a large ham- old when she is given one string. To this she adds 
mock island . . . the camp of Jessie Willie and his as she is financially able until middle age, when she 
family. begins to discard her beads down to the original string 

Jessie greeted us with “ha-tee-eten-chee-hick-cha- which she wears to her grave. 
hit-is-chay!”” and we would have felt a whole lot better The Mikasuki Indian’s mode of dress came into 
if he had smiled when he said it, but our apprehensive- style about 1900 and, except for the store-bought 
ness was soon eased by Bob’s whisper that Jessie only trousers of the men, has changed slightly since that 
said, “hello.” time. The woman’s skirt is long and full, made of 

The camp was nestled in the clearing: of cypress as many as fifty bands of different-colored material, 
trees, fringed with tropical bananas, coco-plum, cus- the bands formed by hundreds of small pieces of ma- 
tard apple bushes, and wild ferns. The grounds were terial cut in intricate patterns and sewed together on 
cleanly swept and everything neat as could be. In her little hand operated sewing machine, her one con- 
choosing their homesites the Seminole is careful not descension to modernity. 
to spoil any of the natural beauty of the islands, but As for the Seminole man’s dress .. . he is more or 
pushes back the jungle just enough for his garden less vain. His full-sleeved blouse is a splash of color, 
patches and chikees. made from colorful bands of material similar to his 

Jessie’s wife, whom we called Katie, for no reason wife’s skirt. Some of the older Mikasuki men still 
except that the name seemed to suit her, showed us wear the long tribal shirts tied around the waist with 
the little wooden bows and arrows and other novelties a wide sash. His elephant-hided feet are never bound 
made by the family, to be picked up by Buffalo Tiger in shoe leather. But the younger generation wear 
and taken into the cities for sale in gift shops. dungarees and khaki broadcloth trousers, shoes, and 


We waited by the garden plot while Katie finished sometimes a wide-brimmed hat, decorated with a 
her hair-do, and it was quite a sight to learn how beaded hatband. , 


this is accomplished. She combed her long black hair It was evident that our friends were all dressed 
straight back from her forehead, and then placed over up for us, of course, even to the children, who are 
her eyebrows a piece of cardboard cut in the shape very pleasing. Donnie was intensely interested in their 
of a half-moon. Combing the hair back to the front activities. 

to cover the “rat,” she deftly tucked the ends under- (Continued on Page 38) 


eee 





ABOVE—Children are obedient, quiet, and well behaved. There 
are no “wild Indian yells’’ when they play. Their quietness is a 
trait handed down from their ancestors when they lived in con- 
stant fear of invaders during the Seminole Wars. 





LEFT—This is the Mikasuki Indian’s storeroom for food. A spot 

is picked between growing banana trees and cleared just enough 

for the five gallon glass jars in which corn is stored. Pumpkins 
and meat are hung high, away from wild animals. 
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ITH spin- fishing becoming 

W increasingly. popular each 

season, especially here in 
Florida, more anglers are making in- 
quiry about the most important (and 
most expensive) component of spin- 
fishing, namely the spinning reel 
itself. 

Today there are so many different 
makes of spinning reels, and even 
types of spinning reels, that with 
only a minimum of effort a man can 
become very confused, and even 
hesitant about bothering to go any 
further on the matter. Also there 
are many reels which cast just 
peachy in the sporting goods store, 
but which fail to operate satisfac- 
torily for any length of time under 
actual fishing conditions. 

Rather than make any attempt to 
describe all the various reels, I’ll just 
say that from my experience of using 
spinning gear exclusively for the past 
six years, the experience of several 
friends who have also used spinning 
gear to quite an extent, and the con- 
census of all I have read on the sub- 
ject, the best type of spinning reel 
has the following features: 

1. Underhanging in relation to 
the rod handle. This is pretty much 
standard. 

2. Open-faced spool, because you 
can attend to any line tangling much 
more easily (and you do have snarls 
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due to line twist every once in a 
while when you use a rotating lure) 
and your casting distance is better. 

3. Bail-type pickup, as opposed to 
finger-type pickup, because it is the 
most foulproof. 

4. Roller guide on pickup, because 
without a roller guide you will wear 
a grove in the pickup, necessitating 
replacement before long of both pick- 
up and line. 

5. Spring tension brake system. 
The brake system is very important 
on spinning reels, and spring tension 
affords the most sensitive control. 

6. Anti-reverse mechanism for 
trolling, playing and landing a fish, 
and for use when traveling with as- 
sembled gear. 

7. Helical gears, which are supe- 
rior to the bevel gears found in most 
reels at the present time. Helical 
gears work something like the gears 
you see on casement windows, ex- 
cept that the circular gear is the 
handle-driven one. They last almost 
indefinitely, and do not get noisy 
with age, as do the bevel gears. How- 
ever, bevel gears will do the job. 

8. Collapsible handle for storage. 

9. Cross winding, which is pretty 
much standard. 

10. Good spool size, 2” to 23”, 
and I prefer the larger for better 
casting. 


11. Gear materials should be 
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bronze, brass, or steel. Avoid die-cast 
gears. 

12. Metals which are resistant to 
salt water corrosion, because salt- 
water spinning affords too much en- 
joyment to be passed up just be- 
cause the reel can’t take it. Person- 
ally, I find salt-water spinning much 
more enjoyable than fresh-water 
spinning. 

13. Proper spacing between rod 
handle and the lip of the spool for 
ease in forefinger control of outgo- 
ing line. If it’s too short, the revolv- 
ing cup will scrape your knuckles, 
and if it’s too long, it’s just plain 
awkward. 

There are still other features for 
consideration, but I would probably 
defeat my purpose by getting too 
technical and confusing. 

When it comes to choosing be- 
tween an American made product ~ 
and one that is foreign made, most 
people prefer the American for the 
chief reason of being able to get 
parts, without too much bother. Also 
lots of people have more confidence 
in American made products, and be- 
sides that, it just seems like the right 
thing to do. But there’s no getting 
around the fact that in spinning reels, 
the foreign makes are better. It 
stands to reason, too, because they 
have been in the business a_ lot 

(Continued on Page 33) 
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IN LEK COUNTY 


WOULDN'T say that the increasing popularity of 
Florida’s spring and summer fishing tourna- 
ments has made fishing any more popular— 

fishing in Florida has always been popular—but the 
contests have brought about some much-needed out- 
of-state publicity on our top-notch summer fishing. 

National publicity given to some of the prize-win- 
ning catches recorded in these tournaments has been 
a boon to summer tourist business. It has convinced 
many an angler that he has overlooked a bet by not 


| c 7 _. going south, instead of north, looking for the spot 
Pine Island Bridge is often lined with anglers who find this inex- where they’re bitin’. 


4 hate Helaa. 
pensive method to their liking Florida’s West Coast, from Pensacola to the Keys, 


is tasting the fruits of tournament publicity, which 
has helped promote a more stable, year-around busi- 
ness for the fishing and resort industries. 

One of the “infants” of the West Coast tourneys, 
the Lee County Fishing Tournament, has “grown 
up” before its second year. The Fort Myers Jaycees 
and the Lee County Chamber of Commerce, spon- 


























That’s a man-sized cavity 


Fred Eaton is peering into, sors of the event, cut their first teeth with last year’s 

while Mrs. Eaton radiates small start, and are now planning to put some “meat” 

her happiness over the into the 1953 tournament—the ‘‘meat” of course be- 

giant sea bass taken from : é : ‘ 

the Gulf out of Fort Myers ing the prizes offered. Bill Carmine, Fort Myers 
Beach. lawyer and sportsman, is the Jaycee’s general chair- 


man of the tournament, and Tony Dwyer, secretary 
of the Lee County Chamber of Commerce, is in 
charge of publicity. A crew of enthusiastic sports- 
men make up the various tournament committees. 

The 1953 fishing tournament will open on May 18 
and continue through August 16, with weekly and 


Grand prize winners of the first annual Lee County Fishing Tourna- This Fort Myers couple, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Moody, were all 
ment, held last summer. This year’s tourney starts May 18. smiles after a day of sport when the snook were running. 
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grand prizes in four categories: snook, tarpon, trout, 
and redfish. There will also be divisions for three 
types of fishing: heavy and light tackle and spin- 
ning. There is no entry fee, and anyone can partici- 
pate. The only requirements are that any fish en- 
tered in the tournament must be caught in Lee 
County waters, and checked at one of the official 
weighing stations. Checking stations will be estab- 
lished at: Port Comfort at Punta Rassa; Irene’s 
Place, Pine Island Bridge; yacht basin and O’Kelly’s 
Fish Market in Fort Myers; Bonita Springs; and , =e | ; ; | 

Boe. Cinna. Lee County's beautitul streams, like the Estero Kiver, are sport- 

fishing paradises. 


During the 13 weeks of competition, the local 

“salts” and visiting fishermen should enjoy the finest 

’ of fishing for the tournament species. Large tarpon 
and snook are plentiful around the mouth of the 
Caloosahatchee and in the passes around the numer- 

ous islands that dot the Lee County coastline. Light 

tackle addicts can find the smaller tarpon “thick as 





fleas” farther up the rivers. Any number of trout Dr. A. C. Thompson — 
| and reds can be found in the flats along the man- (left) of Chicago, hooked 
this 117 pound tarpon 
| grove-covered shores. while fishing with Guide 
| The tournament competition will be rough, indeed, ses bgbe ti palsis 
| for the local sportsmen know these waters like a a wehborida  Chailotre 
book. They know the bottoms, the tides, and the lo- County. 


cation of the best holes frequented by the most big 
fish. Yes, the competition is rough, but you never 
can tell about fishing—maybe you, or even your 
small son will be crowned champ of the Lee County 


| Fishing Tournament, come August 16. END 
Ri Left to right: Gary Bickel, Herb Bickel, Paul Wedeles, Peter Left to right: Capt. Lester Fox, Henry Quednau, of Tampa, Joe 
Wedels—two of Fort Myers’ many father-son fishing teams Povia, of Fort Myers, with 56 kingfish caught early in March. 





Dea son: 


nug Harbor} 
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E HAD heard hair-raising tales of the notorious 

BIG CAT OF PANASOFFKEE, but took it 

all with a grain of salt. You know how stories 
of this kind have a way of gathering exaggeration, 
like a rolling tumbleweed. One day in Wildwood, I 
heard some of the ranchers talking, and their tales 
would scare their women and children to death, if they 
told them around the family fireplace. 

“Tt leaves a track as big as a child’s foot. Just like 
a cat’s paw but much too large for a cat. It kills for 
the thrill, leaving a bloody path of slaughtered pigs, 
chickens, ducks, and wildlife. It’s a vicious, mean 
killer,” is part of what I heard. 

But these stories are not uncommon, so I just dis- 
counted it as a “tall one” and didn’t think about it 
again until I saw H. J. Nichols several days later. 

“We’re going to invade the exclusive territory of 
THE BIG CAT OF PANASOFFKEE Wednesday 
morning. Want to go along?” he jovially remarked, 
and I could see by the set of his jaw and the twinkle 
in his eye that some of what I had heard must be true. 

“Can I afford to miss it?” I asked in reply. “This 
could easily be that one-out-of-a-hundred bobcat hunts 
that a person never forgets.” 

This statement proved to be more truth than 
poetry when Wednesday rolled around. In our party 
were George Williams, Dwight Todd, Hugh Bourlay, 
Lamar Thompkins, Bob Remington, Nichols, and my- 
self, all of Leesburg. 

“We'll head right for Panasoffkee, between Sumter- 
ville and Bushnell,” Nichols instructed Hugh, who 
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was driving the jeep I was in, and he gave the same 
instructions to Dwight, who drove the specially-built 
V-8 truck. H. J. drove the other jeep leading the way. 
All three vehicles carried several hounds in the built-in 
crates. 

As we neared our starting point, Hugh and I talked 
about the monster we were after. 

“They say the big cat has been seen by several 
ranchers and woods-riders. He has evaded hunters 
and hounds for weeks now. That cat is smart, but 
H. J. and his dogs have outwitted that kind before. 
I just hope their luck holds out today, because I really 
want to be in on this one.” 

“Me, too,” Lamar said, wiping the anxiety sweat 
from his brow. “Average Mr. Bobcat is no kitten to 
be played around with, but from what I hear this one’ 
is a real bad character. One of the boys who went 
after him last week said he is a quick-tempered, 
nervous outlaw, and boy! do I fear nervous bobcats?” 

As we turned off the main highway, the strike 
dogs, Rambler, Lady and Crowbar (all blue tick 
hounds) sensed that they were in for the race and 
fight of their lives. Their chopped-off bark showed 


their anxiety to be on the trail, but one word from 
Nichols silenced them until their time came. 

In the silvery early morning light we could just 
make out the outline of the tall pines. The air was 
cool and crispy. We turned off the hard road and 
traveled down a deep-rutted, sandy trail for about a 


mile, then H. J. gave the signal that we would stop 
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The big cat was up on the oak limb, looking down at the dogs and showing his teeth in 


an ugly 


here. He and George examined the 
sand for tracks and when satisfied, 
opened the cage and let out Ram- 
bler, the main strike dog. He raced 
down the road for about half a mile, 
baying in a rolling, chopping tone 
(long and two shorts), then dashed 
off to the right in exciting lopes. 
We had followed him up to this 
point in the vehicles. Now we piled 
out and, after releasing the other 
dogs, took out afoot after them. 
“Listen to that music,” H. J. said, 
putting his cupped palm behind his 
ear to cut off any breeze that might 
throw the bugle tone off key. 
“That reminds me of a story I 
heard the other day from a fox 
hunter,” I said, hoping these boys 
would appreciate the joke. “The old, 
experienced hunter had taken a 
novice from the city out fox hunting 
early one morning. After walking 
miles through swamps and thickets, 
over palmetto bushes and deep 
sandy fields, the old hunter ex- 
claimed happily: ‘Man, oh man! Just 
listen to that music!’ ‘What music?’ 
the weary city slicker moaned. ‘I 
can’t hear nothing for those damned 
hounds barking’.” 
They appreciated the joke all 
right. : 
Under the expert lead of Rambler 
and Crowbar, the hounds quickly 
scented the trail and very soon the 
baying changed to the thrilling 
“barking treed.” We hurriedly made 
our way through the woods to the 
location, and there, out on the 
gnarled limb of a small oak tree, 
the big bully was standing, looking 
down in contempt at the noisy dogs. 
He grinned an ugly snarl, showing 
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snarl. 


his teeth. We stood watching and 
anticipating the terrific fight we 
would soon see, but amazing things 
do happen, and an almost unheard 
of incident followed: The big cat 
rolled his eyes cleverly from one 
side to the other, snarled, and 
slashed out into the air; then in- 
stead of drawing back into position, 
as the dogs and men expected him 
to do, he gave a long leap and landed 
in thick underbrush in back of the 
dogs. They turned and started 





through the brambles, but in the 
split second that it took for them 
to get their bearings, the smart cat 
got lost in the distance. 

“Don’t worry,” George reassured 
us. “The dogs will catch him very 
shortly.”” But when three hours had 
passed and the fastest race we ever 
experienced had brought forth no 
results, we wondered about that. 

From Rambler’s bark we could 
tell he was mad and he really gave 
that big bobcat a fancy chase, as he 
circled numerous times over the 
same tracks, trying to throw the 
other dogs off the trail. Finally, he 
gave a high jump over the circle of 
tracks and headed toward Lake 
Panasoffkee. The whole countryside 
rang out with the deep rolling and 
chopped-off baying of the hounds. 

“That’s' Lady baying,” H. J. ex- 
claimed, as we made a dash in the 
direction of the shrill tones. 

A little farther up the trail, H. J. 
stopped a minute and said, ‘““That’s 
Music moving in now.” It was won- 
derful how he knew each dog by 
its tone. 

Almost immediately the baying 
stopped and the dogs were quiet. 
Not a sound came from them and 
I looked questioningly at the others. 

“The cat’s given them the slip 
again. We might as well stop and 
have our lunch,” Hugh suggested, 
taking his wrapped sandwich out 
of his pocket. We agreed that since 
we hadn’t eaten since 3:30 a.m., 
that was a good idea, so we settled 
down for a few minutes rest. 

“There they go again,” Dwight 





H. J. Nichols (right) starts his hounds on the cat trail just at daybreak. 
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said, turning his head intently to 
hear better. 

“Yes, they’re after Mr. Bobcat, 
but we might as well take it easy; 
this could go on for a long time,” 
Lamar opined in a calm voice, nib- 
bling his sandwich, trying to hide 
the excitement that was stirring in 
him, just like in the rest of us. 

I was sitting apart from the other 
hunters, leaning against a big pine 
tree when a streak of lightning 
passed. The cat ran across the path 
right in front of me with the baying, 
yelping dogs right after him. He was 
a whopper for sure. 

They kept traveling at high speed 
until the noise was barely heard. 
In about thirty minutes they seemed 
to come back closer in; we decided 
to follow them up, and were amazed 
to be led right to the edge of the 
lake. 

“Well, I'll be darned,” Nichols ex- 
claimed, pointing out toward the 
center of the lake. “Old Rambler 
has done gone loco. Look at him out 
there swimming after an alligator.” 

We took another look out into the 
lake and shouted almost in unison: 
“H. J., Rambler is after the cat in 
the water. That is no alligator!” Sure 
enough, out in the water, swimming 
like a free style champion was the 
cat, only head and hips out of the 
water. Rambler was close behind, 
baying and paddling . . . baying and 
paddling. 

Nichols whistled and called for 
Rambler to come back to shore, but 
the dog was too busy to pay any 
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attention to him. Finally, after sev- 
eral sharp commands, the well- 
trained hound turned and started 
swimming back toward shore, where 
we were standing knee deep in 
sawgrass. At the same time the cat 
turned his head enough to see that 
the dog was retreating, so he made 
a sharp turn toward the east shore. 
Then Rambler, realizing that the 
cat was getting away, shifted his 
direction and, swimming like an 
otter, cut across the cat’s path and 
headed him off. 

They met in one mad, terrifying 
clash. The cat slashed out at Ram- 
bler with his sharp claws, and Ram- 
bler snapped at the cat’s neck and 
shoulder, trying to stay out of reach 
of those flaying front feet. The lake 
looked as if a waterspout had sud- 
denly struck it, as over and under 
the two animals went, first one and 
then the other on top. The fight 
seemed endless and we held our 
breath as the cat came up without 
Rambler. The brave old dog had 
been drowned by the bobcat. 

We were nervously wondering 
where in the world the rest of the 
pack had gone, when they came to 
the shore, took in the situation for 
a quick second, then splashed into 
the water after the cat. They caught 
him and made the cat-fur fly. Be- 
fore they were through they had 
completely avenged Rambler’s 
death. H. J. and Hugh swam out 
and brought in the remains of 
Rambler and the cat. As we drove 
into town with Rambler’s body on 
one fender of the truck and the 49- 
pound cat carcass on the other, we 
had a feeling of mingled emotions. 
We, with H. J., felt sad to lose one 
of the most lovable, most hard- 
headed but faithful old hounds in 
the world, and, at the same time, 
glad to have stopped the rapicious 
killing of valuable food animals and 
fowl. 

“Isn’t it unusual for a cat to take 
out into deep water like that?” I 
asked, lighting my cigar to help calm 
my ragged nerves. 

“It certainly is,” H. J. agreed. 
“The only explanation I can give 
for the cat’s action today is that, 
when Rambler cornered him at the 
water’s edge, the cat got a good look 
at Rambler’s strong, ugly jaws and 
those staunch, crooked front legs of 
his, and decided to get away fast 
and by any route available. He was 
plentv scared of that dog, or he 
would never have gone into the lake 
like he did.” 

There was one thing we were all 
sure of, and that was that the BIG 
CAT OF PANASOFFKEE had been 
stopped, and everv minute of the 
day had been thrill-packed excite- 
ment for us. END 
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sundown, and I was perched 

in a tree about 150 yards from 
my home in the Game Preserve, 
overlooking a wide area where 
turkeys often came to roost. I was 
getting ready to “talk turkey.” 


I yelped several times, but no 
turkey showed himself, and there 
was no answer to my call. I called 
again. Still no answer. 


After the fifth call, I heard a 
slight rustling of the leaves on 
the ground. I looked around, but 
saw nothing. I called again. The 
leaves rustled. I still saw nothing. 

Then, coming my way—slowly 
and deliberately—I saw the wild- 
cat, making his way to my tree, 
answering my turkey call. 

I watched him approach me, 
like you’d watch a cat behind the 
bars of the zoo—detached and 
with interest, but also with re- 
spect. I had no gun, so I drew out 
my pocketknife—a poor weapon, 
but a weapon nevertheless. 


He sniffed around the ground, 
backed off, and then jumped into 
the tree within three feet of where 
I sat. I don’t know who was scared 
more, me or the cat. I screamed! 


When I yelled, he jumped, out 
of the tree and back to the ground 
below me. Then I saw that he was 
not alone. There were two wild- 
cats below me, blocking my es- 
cape. 


There was nothing to do but to 
bluff. I cut a limb about one inch 
around, and thrashed the tree, 
yelling all the time. 


And that did the trick. The cats 
looked at me, peculiarly, I thought, 
and, turning their backs on me, 
took off into the woods. That was 
the end of my turkey calling for 
the day, and for some time after, 
for that matter. 


There’s no doubt in my mind 
that those cats came in answer to 
my turkey call. But what Id like 
to figure out is this—did they 
leave because I scared them, or 
because they were disgusted when 
they found out I wasn’t a turkey? 


. was about an hour before 
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"No luck, Huh? 


/T takes a MAN 
to catch ‘em," 





The Cracker “experts” (0: 
form, natchurly) snappex 
while showing off thei 
best fish-catching form 
are Miss Suzann 
Knowles (the  shapel 
form) and “Stevie” Gran 
the “manly” form), bo 
of Leesburg. 





By SARAH D. 


Ask almost any businessman in Orlando about 
another, and the answer invariably will be something 
like this: “Joe Totum? Sure, I know Joe; we’re mem- 
bers of the same sportsman’s club.” Not one word will 
be mentioned about Joe’s business affiliation. 

You might ask about a good place to buy a new 
suit of clothes, or an electric washing machine, and 
nine time out of ten the person you query will send 
you to so and so, with whom he shoots skeet, trap, 
fishes, goes hunting, boating and golfing. In Orlando 
it’s pleasure before business and it has worked 
wonders. 

When my boss told me last month that he wanted 
Tony, the staff photographer, and me to go over to 
Orlando and see what makes it tick, it was quite some 
assignment, but in less than 10 minutes we had the 
answer, so for the rest of the day we just had fun. 

Tony, Hap (my husband), and I left Leesburg for 
Orlando thinking it would be a rather routine assign- 
ment. Cities are cities, we remarked, and what else 
can you make of them? The day started out with 
drizzle-drazzles, as Cracker Jim says, developing into 
a sod soaker until we reached the outskirts of Orlando. 
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Then, in its inimitable way, Orlando had old Sol and 
Mother Nature put on a show for us. It was mildly 
warm and pleasant. The air was filled with heady 
perfume from thousands of orange blossoms, mixed 
with jasmine from the gardens surrounding the at- 
tractive homes. 

After a few stops in the city, we caught on to its 
secret of success and then headed out for Lake Ivan- 
hoe, where Jack Mills, secretary of Florida Wildlife 
Federation, met us for a few hours’ fun, casting for 
black bass. We found the accommodations very satis- 
factory, rented a boat for only $1.00, and although the 
bass were taking their siestas at that particular time, 
we did have fun reeling in the bream. We enjoyed 
watching the novel sailboats as their pilots practiced 
for Sunday’s regatta. 

Jack pointed out the Chamber of Commerce com- 
munity clubhouse on the shore of Lake Ivanhoe, 
which is the largest of the 44 lakes located in the 
Orlando area. A card party was in progress in the 
reception room, while outside sun bathers were tak- 
ing advantage of the open patio. Jack said the club- 
house has facilities for dances, business meetings, 
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luncheons, outdoor suppers, etc. It’s nice! 

On the way back into Orlando, Jack suggested that 
we stay for dinner at The White Turkey, then go out 
to Rollins College at Winter Park for a play at the 
Annie Russell Theatre. But before this treat, we had 
several other stops to make. First, Denmark’s Sporting 
Goods Store gave us all the dope on the activities 
of the Little Sportsman’s Club, a new organization for 
Junior Outdoorsmen, which is sponsored by the mem- 
bers of Orange County Sportsmen’s Association. 

We took a run out to the Gun Club where the 
Orange Blossom Championship Trapshoot, sponsored 
by the Florida Trapshooting Association, was in prog- 
ress. This is one of the championship shoots of the 
winter chain, and very popular. We saw automobiles 
there from over half of the states in the U. S. 

“You know, Orlando has increased in population 
70 per cent in the past decade,” Jack told us, and we 
thought: that’s another reason for Orlando’s success; 
her citizens are proud of their city and not a bit bash- 
ful about singing its praises. 

Although Orlando encourages the tourist trade, it 
is not solely dependent upon this trade for its economy. 
It is in the center of a rich agricultural area, and it 
is said that within 75 miles of Orlando live one-fourth 
the total inhabitants of Florida. 

The Orlando folks like to play. It’s a buzzing city 
in the midst of beautiful residential sections, built 
around sparkling emerald lakes. There are numerous 
shufflboard courts, city swimming pools, winter con- 
certs, sailing, lake beaches, tennis, golf, and baseball 
(Washington Nationals Spring Training Base is here). 
There is something for everyone to enjoy. I’ll have to 
add, though, that proper emphasis is placed on busi- 
ness, commerce, and industry. It’s not all play and no 
work, by any means. 

Let’s go out Fairbanks Avenue now and see Don 
Cook. He and his attractive wife are proprietors of 
Don Cook’s Gun Bluing Shop, and one of the most 
popular places in town for sportsmen to meet and 
“chew the fat.” We also want you to meet one of 
Florida’s famous personages, who has made his hobby 
pay off, W. D. Randall Jr. I’ll let Don tell you in his 
own words about this interesting gentleman: 

“Probably the most famous knife maker in the 
world is Orlando’s W. D. Randall, Jr., ‘Bo’ to his 
friends, and he hasn’t an enemy in the world. With 
enough money to satisfy his needs, and more time 
than was good for him, he decided that he wanted 


One of Orlando’s best known sportsmen is ‘’Bo’’ Randall (right), 
recognized as an authority on fine hunting knives. 
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to make a study of knives of all kinds, so he set out 
to find out just what makes a knife either a good 
weapon or a good tool. In his extensive studies, and 
research, he has exploded more myths regarding 
blades than he has proven. 

“From all this research, ‘Bo’ has emerged with 
the most practical knife on the world market, both 
for use as a tool and as a weapon. Just ask any Marine 
‘boot’? what knife the Marines all want, and he will 
come right back with ‘What other kind is there but a 
Randall-made knife for a Marine?’ Ask any sportsman 
what he would like in the way of a knife, and you 
will get the same answer.” 

“Bo” showed us the original bowie knife, and one 
of his, too. His version of the bowie certainly looks 
as if one could use it to much more satisfactory re- 
sults, and still have a knife you could carry on a 
hunting trip. Of course, there is no stardust in his 
steel, but it is the finest imported Swedish steel that 
money can buy. 

The first knives that he made were for close 
friends, but with a few of them scattered around, the 
demand became so great that he had to get help, so 
he imported a knife maker from the Sheffield plant 
in England. At the present they are making about 
1500 knives a year 

When requested to give production figures to clubs 
and service units, “Bo” very reluctantly replies that 
he is unable to mass produce, but is making knives 
only as a hobby, and that he sells only to the indi- 
vidual, with the exception of a few world famous 
sports stores. However, he did relent and fill a special 
Air Force request for 400 knives. His entire staff con- 
centrates on any and all orders for fighting knives, 
since the many reports of lives saved by a good knife 
make them feel that they are needed. 

The many years of research have been enjoyable 
as a hobby, and has produced a knife that Orlandoans 
can be very proud to have originated in their city. 
“Bo” has also written several comprehensive articles 
on the essential requisites of a good knife for any given 
job. His beoklet on the requirements and use of the 
fighting knife is well worth sending for, and I’ll prom- 
ise you that you will read every word of it. 

Don Cook, incidentally, is one of Florida’s most in- 
teresting and colorful sportsmen, himself. Always 
ready to take time out from a busy day to give advice 
on his favorite subject, guns, he is especially fond of 
the young sportsman. He has spent many hours in 


The demand for Randall-made knives, carried by Marines in the 
last war, far exceeds the present rate of production. 











“The City Beautiful’ lives up to its slogan as shown here in one of Orlando’s Jack Mills, secretary of Florida Wildlife Federation 


attractive residential streets. 


helping many a youngster to become an accomplished 
gunner. Cook’s refinishing plant, which is known 
throughout the Southeast, is one of the most modern 
in the country, and they have received orders from 
every state in the United States. A write-up in the Or- 
lando Evening News recently gives as excellent thumb- 
nail description of Don’s Gun Shop. It reads as follows: 

“Down through the years the gun-smith has filled 
a place of importance in the life of every American 
community, and this holds particularly true in rela- 
tion to Don Cook’s Gun Shop. 

“Individuals and teams find the helpful and exact- 
ing service of Mr. Cook to be of inestimable value for 
he has been keenly interested in this sport, practically 
all his life, and established his present quarters about 


Mr. and Mrs. Don Cook, shown in their attractive “gun 


club” shop, a popular meeting place for sportsmen. 
= 
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is pretty happy over his fishing luck. 


Six years ago. 

“In addition to handling all repairs and bluing of 
guns of all makes, he holds the franchise for the well- 
known ‘Poly-Choke’, also for the Browning Automatic 
Gun, and he is the only authorized and restricted 
gunsmith for Winchester Arms in this area, where 
you may obtain component parts for Winchester Arms 
products and parts authorized by Winchester Arms 
for servicing. 

I found the most amazing thing about Orlando is its 
emphasis on recreation. Don’t get the idea that it is a 
playground only, but as I said before, their secret of 


success is knowing how to mix business and fun, and 
by fun we mean good wholesome OUTDOOR SPORTS. 
END 


Archery is another popular sport in Orlando. Father and son combinations create 


wholesome family outdoor recreation. 
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Resolution 


WHEREAS, the departure of the Honorable Cecil M. Webb, as a member of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission of the State of Florida, is imminent, and 


WHEREAS, it is the desire of said Commission to go on record as to some of the actions and accomplish- 
ments of the said Cecil M. Webb during his tenure of office as a member and Chairman of the said Commission, 
and 


WHEREAS it is felt that the public should know that during the five years of service rendered to this 
Commission by the said Cecil M. Webb, he has not only discharged his duties in an efficient and conscientious 
manner; he has put his heart and financial resources into the working of the Commission, far and beyond 
the call of duty. 


That at all times he has demonstrated a sympathetic understanding for the problems and burdens of the 
other Commissioners and personnel, as well as interested persons appearing before said Commission. That he 
has constantly maintained an inquiring and open mind on all matters pertaining to conservation, having early 
arrived at a conservation philosophy bottomed on the proposition that the primary duty of the Commission was 
not to hoard game and fish but to aid Nature in producing an abundance of game and fish for the sportsman to 
pursue, to zealously protect the rights and privileges of all by requiring that game and fish be taken in the 
manner prescribed by law. 


That Cecil M. Webb being a keen student of Nature, as well as a practical commercial cattle rancher, 
made a discovery at his ranch in Marion County, Florida, that in the considered opinion of this Commission, 
is perhaps the most outstanding contribution to Wildlife conservation made in the United States in recent years. 
He observed that since Man had disturbed the wilderness provided by Nature, that the cycle of continuous 
adequate supply of Nature’s food for our quail population had been so seriously disrupted, that regardless of 
the limited shooting of quail, the quail population was diminishing. By a series of studious experiments Cecil 
M. Webb developed a system of quail feeding stations for year around supplemental food for wild quail, which 
system fitted in with the basic biological principal that the amount of wildlife directly depends on the amount 
of food continuously available. Cecil M. Webb has proved that the supply of wild quail can be vastly increased 
in any area regardless of shooting, by the maintenance of the “Webb Feeder Plan.’”’ Not being content with the 
discovery and proof of such plan, Cecil M. Webb devoted his enormous energy and persuasive ability to make 
said plan an integral part of Florida Conservation. Not withstanding the many attacks upon his plan by certain 
prejudiced and uninformed groups who asserted that said plan constituted “baiting,” the said Cecil M. Webb 
has been able to convince the public of the merits of his plan and this system has been put into effect on 
numerous areas which are increasing daily throughout the State of Florida, and is being recognized and 
followed in other states throughout the Union, and 


WHEREAS the said Cecil M. Webb has endeavored to and made it a cardinal principal that the wildlife 
resources of the State of Florida should be made available without hindrance to all of our citizens, regardless 
of their financial status, and to that end has vigorously fought for a system of public hunting grounds throughout 
the State of Florida, and as a result thereof, today Florida has in excess of 2,000,000 acres of managed public 
hunting grounds and today leads the Nation in the number of acres devoted to this purpose, and 


It is the desire of this Commission, within its limited means, to establish a memorial to the said Cecil M. Webb, 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED by the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission of the State of Florida, 
in session duly assembled, that the Charlotte County Quail Management Area lying in Charlotte County, Florida, 
from and after the passage and adoption of this Resolution shall be henceforth known as “THE CECIL M. WEBB 
QUAIL PRODUCTION AND MANAGEMENT AREA,” and henceforth shall be so designated in the official and 
unofficial records of this Commission, 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Director immediately have erected at all entrances to said quail 
management area suitable signs proclaiming this area to be the “CECIL M. WEBB QUAIL PRODUCTION AND 
MANAGEMENT AREA.” 


Unanimously adopted on the 17th day of March, 1953. 


I, Ben L. McLauchlin, Director of the Game andFresh Water Fish Commission of the State of Florida, 
de hereby certify that the foregoing is a true and correct copy of the Resolution adopted by said Commission 
at a meeting held on the 17th day of March, 1953. 


Witness my hand this 17th day of March, 1953. 


OD ag ge eT le 


Director, 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
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if Hialeah has a trademark, it is the statuesque flamingo. 


Ask Cousin Joe from Kokomo—or any one of this 
country’s great brotherhood of groaners, the frustrated 
plug-casters whose “biggest one that got away” was 
probably a three- or four-pound smallmouth bass — 
just ask him if he would like to spend a week or two 
fishing in the Gulf Stream off Florida’s southeastern 
coast. If he’s any fishin’ bug at all, he not only will 
tell you how he’s dreamed of doing just that very thing, 
but also will describe the different game fish he would 
like to tackle. 


Gulf Stream fishing to the angler is comparable to 
the baseball fan’s respect for the major leagues — the 
bush-league fisherman has his own reserved seat at 
the local pond or creek, and he also follows the doings 
of the big-time sports as recorded in his favorite maga- 
zines, fishing periodicals, and in the newsreels. 

By analyzing his own desires, “Cousin Joe” could 
give you a fair answer to why so many Americans 
make annual pilgrimages down Miami way. Now I 
don’t mean to insinuate that everyone goes to Miami 
just to fish — there are plenty of other attractions — 
but a look at the gigantic sports fishing industry along 
the Gold Coast is convincing proof that a lot of the boys 
come to fish. Whatever the reason for coming, it has 
been a one-way trip for many of the “pilgrims” who 
were convinced that this was the place for year- 
around living. In the past 50 years, far more Yankees 
have settled in this area than there were native 
Crackers in the whole state at the turn of the century. 
Take Hialeah, for instance... 


_ Forty years ago, the “high prairie” west of Miami 
was nothing more than good pasture land for the 
livestock roaming the thousand-acre ranch of J. H. 
and C. W. Bright. In 1917, Glenn H. Curtiss, pioneer 
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aviator, located the nation’s third flying field here, 
adjacent to the ranch. A Curtiss-Bright partnership 
was formed which led to the founding of three towns 
— Hialeah, Opa-locka, and Miami Springs — and the 
extension of the Seaboard Airline Railroad to South 
Florida. Hialeah was set up as administration head- 
quarters and a place for the employees’ homes. 

Nothing much happened in the way of growth for 
many years. All through the boom days of Miami's 
skyrocketing growth, Hialeah remained a sleepy little 
town of less than 4,000. But in 1946 the town exploded 
with a roar of building activity that almost overnight 
transformed hundreds of flat, grassy acres into modern 
residential home areas. By 1950, the population had 
jumped to 19,764 and a survey by the University of 
Miami Research Department showed that by January 
1, 1953, Hialeah’s population had spiraled to a startling 
32,000! 

This great increase in available labor supply and 
Hialeah’s proximity to Miami’s rail and port facilities 
attracted industry, as evidenced by figures from Harry 
L. Jenkins, Chief Building Inspector. In 1952, 75 
permits were issued for factory and warehouse con- 
struction, for a total of $1,200,000. In January and 
February of 1953, individual building permits totaled 
$400,000, and for the same period total construction 
came to the amazing figure of $5,069,209, which indi- 
cates an even higher figure for 1953 than last year’s 
$16,251,598 spent for construction. 

Yes, without doubt, Hialeah’s rapid growth is visible 
proof that great numbers of the Gold Coast visitors 
are either remaining or coming back later as perma- 
nent residents. 

Oddly enough, the many fish-minded residents who 
were originally lured to the Gulf Stream waters have 
undergone a decided about-face in their fishing habits. 
Once he’s had his taste of the great thrills of taking 
the blue marlin, the more abundant white marlin, the 
sailfish, tarpon, bonefish, barracuda, and other great 
fighters, the average Hialeah sportsman is soon investi- 
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By ED 





A small part of the great sport-fishing industry along Florida's 
Gold Coast. 
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gating the “meat on the table” gamesters that abound 
in these waters. The bridges, trestles, and shorelines 
along the canals, rivers, and inlets are lined with 
sportsmen of average means, who for economical rea- 
sons confine their fishing to the less spectacular, but 
more productive category. Few there are who wouldn't 
admit looking forward to the glorious battles with 
tarpon on light tackle that often occur when least 
expected, but, in the main, the year-round angler 
seeks the edible game fish. 

The farther down the Atlantic coast you go, the more 
species of saltwater fish you'll find. About halfway 
down the Florida coastline, the variety takes a sharp 
increase, and by the time you reach Miami you are 
right in the middle of the most famous fishing grounds 
in the world. Of the 200 or more species found here 
in quantity, about 10 per cent or some 20 different 
species are found in fabulous abundance. Of these 
mass-production species, there is a good selection of 
edible fish that are also worthy of the sport-fisherman’s 
attention. Snook, King mackerel, Spanish mackerel, 
bluefish, pompano, and mangrove snapper are the 
favorites of the resident anglers who enjoy good fishing 
and good eating 12 months of the year. 

Many of the dyed-in-the-wool fresh-water addicts 
have become somewhat faded by this wealth of salty 
adversaries, but almost any day you will find one of 
them sneaking up on a largemouth bass or a fresh- 
water panfish along the canals, rivers, and lakes of 
the inland byroads. This is the kind of fishing he 
learned as a boy in Ohio, or Michigan, or wherever 
he may have baited his first hook, and he’ll never get 
away from that urge to seek out the quiet, lonely 
haunts of the fresh-water gamesters. 

Hialeah sportsmen are well organized; they recog- 
nize the value of conservation, and their friendly co- 
operation with game management for the protection 
of our wildlife is a watchword for South Florida 
sportsmen. 


Duck, quail, dove, wildcat, deer and panther are 
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It’s the big game fish that has lured many an angler to the 
southeastern coast. 
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The “‘salts’’ often go fresh-water fishing along the canals. 


within easy reach of the resident hunter. As the 
Eastern gateway to the great outdoor wealth of the 
Everglades, there is constant activity for field dog 
trials, air boat and swamp buggy expeditions, and 
boating. 

Beautiful Hialeah Park Race Course is Hialeah’s 
distinctive landmark. It is world famous for its sub- 
tropical beauty as well as horse racing, and home to 
flocks of the gorgeous pink flamingo. Thousands of 
birds find winter refuge in the Park’s spacious 38-acre 
infield lake. About 700 birds native to Northern United 
States, Alaska, and Canada join approximately 700 
resident birds to present a feeding problem that can 
be appreciated. A wild-bird count to delight the sports- 
man’s eye revealed 300 American Coot, 180 Blue- 
winged Teal, 150 Shoveler, 38 Ring-neck Duck, 22 
Green-winged Teal, and 20 lesser Scaup. It’s just too 
bad, fellows, but Hialeah Park is a recognized bird 
sanctuary ... and the birds know it, too! 

To Hialeahans, religion is a byword, with 27 church- 
es. It has seven schools; they’re crowded, but more are 
under construction, including a new, modern high 
school. Supervised recreation and park facilities, 
though a problem, are a prime issue to Mayor Henry 
Milander and the City Council. Growing pains are 
quite evident in Hialeah, but the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the City Planning Board are meeting the 
challenge head-on. 

The “new” Hialeah, though young and ambitious, 
has much to offer in the tradition of American living. 
It has enough of everything to fulfill the hopes of its 
proudest citizens; it’s growing mighty fast, but it is 
also growing in the right direction. 

—End 
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548 HIALEAH DRIVE 
HIALEAH 
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HIALEAH, FLA. 
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Hialeah & Miami Springs First 


2045 E. 4th AVE. - HIALEAH 
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To say that the 12th Annual Inter- 
national Boat Show at Miami was 
a success would be putting it mildly, 
for the thousands who poured into 
the huge Dinner Key Auditorium 
to witness this nautical extrava- 
ganza were treated to a show that 
left nothing to the imagination. The 
officials, headed by President 
Thomas L. Phillips and Director L. 
Fletcher Proctor, felt well rewarded 
for their efforts as throngs of eager 
“salts” milled among the maze of 
exhibits. 

This 1953 Boat Show, with 600 
manufacturers represented in 150 
exhibits, was a far cry from the first 
show held in a tent in 1937, where 
about half a dozen boats were 
shown. A great measure of the 
Show ’s present-day success can 
probably be attributed to Mrs. Peggy 
Leyshon, the Executive Director and 
Secretary. Mrs. Leyshon, in her 
fourth year at this post, is a dynamic 
and personable woman who has 
shown real talent for organization. 


There was just about everything 
to see in boats, marine engines, ac- 
cessories, and gadgets; big sleek 
cruisers up to 42 feet vied with a 
variety of kit boats, plastic fishing 
skiffs, fancy runabouts, prams, and 
sailboats. 


The opening day ceremony saw 
beauteous Carol Rice crowned 
Q@ueen of the show. Carol, a Miami 
lass, left the viewers with a keen 
perception of fine lines, but they 
were not disappointed at the exhi- 
bition which followed. 

Fishermen were overjoyed at the 
variety of smaller boats, plastic, 
aluminum, and molded hulls of 
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every size and shape (and price) 
that were on display. The popularity 
of kit boats was in evidence by the 
attention given to the numerous 
displays which featured the plywood 
kits ranging from an 8-foot pram to 
a smart-looking outboard cruiser of 
25 feet. The arrangement of Marine 
engines was something to behold; 
some were encased in glass and 
were in actual operation. The size 
and complexity of many of the en- 
gines was a revelation to land- 
lubbers and salts alike. 


After gaping at the massive array 
of fishing chairs, surf boards, water 
skis, and painted lampshades, the 
art exhibit was a profusion of color 
and talent on the nautical side. The 
Aqua-lung display of diving and 
spear-fishing equipment included a 
tank in which swimmers demon- 
strated. A rather skeptical crowd 
watched the demonstration showing 
that loud shouts under water would 
scare away sharks. The Miami 
Power Squadron, the United States 
Coast Guard, and Dade County 
Parks were all well represented, as 
was the Miami Outboard Club. Jack 
Price’s ‘“Commanche,” the United 
States’ entry in the Olympics, was 
outstanding among the sailboat 
exhibits. 


One of the big hits of the show 
was the exhibit of model boats fur- 
nished by high school students of 
Florida and Latin America. There 
were at least a hundred of these 
marvelous miniatures, from old-time 
sailing ships to modern motor 
vessels. 


BOAT-LITES: The Nova Scotia 
500” Convertible by Sportsman’s 
Supply of Miami for inboard or out- 
board, a real smoothie ... Sam 
Griffith, the Class “E” runabout 
specialist from Pelican Harbor, 
fronting for Enterprise Marine. Sam 
has broken the world record in this 
class three times with “The Fox” 
and says he’s gonna bust ’er again 
this summer if he can... Gulfstream 
Fiberglass, with an armored prepa- 
ration for boat bottoms and decks 


. Snipe Fleet “7” looking for mem- 
bers . . . Salty Mallants, popular 
Miami Daily News fishcaster, beat- 
ing the drums for Sunserene pe 
Phillips Hardware had enough boat 
rigging and gadgets to equip the 
entire fleet at Pier 5... Bob Cox 
of Lauderdale Marina proudly show- 
ing his new fishing chair . .. Brownie 
Redding, wishing the show was over 
so he could go fishing . . . Paper 
collectors had a field day as literally 
tons of nautical literature were dis- 
tributed . . . The fashion show 
modeled the latest Ship to Shore 
apparel (nary bilge nor bulge) ... 
That’s it, mates! 
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longer. The French and the Italians 
make the best, I think, but there are 
those who will argue otherwise 
(especially the Germans, the Swiss, 
and the English). 

I have to admit at this point that 
I haven’t used all the various spin- 
ning reels, not by a long shot, but I 
have a friend by name of Palmer 
Smith, who is an executive in charge 
of the sporting goods department of 
a store in Tampa, and he has tried 
a great many of them under actual 
fishing conditions. He, too, agrees 
with me that at the present time, the 
American manufacturers aren’t on a 
par with our overseas friends. 


Personally, I wish American man- 
ufacturers would stop making tricky 
innovations on basic features of spin- 
ning reels which really don’t need 
any such improvements, and come 
out with a good, sound, well made 
reel incorporating the best of the 
basic features. 


The reel I have at present is 
French-made, and has all the fea- 
tures I prefer except that it has bevel 
gears instead of helical gears. This 
reel retails at $47.50 and is an excel- 
lent piece of workmanship; however, 
I think it’s possible that some Ameri- 
can manufacturer could do as good a 
job for less money. Actually, I think 
$47.50 is too much to ask a man to 
pay for his first spinning reel; and 
the fact is, you can get a very good 
reel for around $27.50 to $35.00. I 
would like to make a list of the reels 
I prefer, but to do so could cause 
hard feelings here and there. If any- 
one should ask me personally though, 
and let me know how much they feel 
like paying, I’d be glad to oblige. 
Although price is a fairly good guage 
of quality, there are still certain 
reels I’d much rather have than 
others costing just about the same. 

If you are planning to buy a spin- 
ning reel, the best thing to do is to 
go see your sporting goods dealer 
and ask him which reel he thinks is 
best, and why he thinks it’s best. 
Some dealers think certain reels are 
best only because they make more 
money on them. Keep in mind these 
thirteen features I’ve listed, and 
you'll have a better idea of what to 
look for and wh&t questions to ask. 
Just so there won’t be any confusion, 
I’d better point out that all my ref- 
erences have been to the medium- 
sized reels which can be used in 
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either fresh or salt water. There are 
also ultra light and extra heavy spin- 
ning reels for specific types of fish- 
ing; however, I didn’t feel that they 
would be of sufficient interest other 
than to mention that they do exist. 


I’d better mention a word or two 
about spinning line, because a poor 
line or improper line can ruin the 
effiiciency of the best reel. First of 
all, monofilament is better than 


_ braided line, unless you do an extra 


large amount of still-fishing. The 
monofilament can give you a little 
trouble if you don’t keep a fairly 
consistent tension on it. Those braid- 
ed lines, however, will wear out your 
guides sooner, and don’t cast as well. 
Remember, too, that the lighter the 
line, the better the casting. A good 
rule is not to go over 7-lb. test, or 
.011” in diameter. Don’t use a cheap 
line either, because you'll only lose 
your temper and get discouraged. 
Around $2.00 per 100 yards. will as- 
sure you of the best line, and you 
only need 100 yards for all practical 
purposes. Use some cheap line for 
backing. 

In conclusion, I’d like to add that 
despite all the ballyhoo about spin- 
ning, it is not a “Deadly Secret 
Weapon” type of gear. Don’t expect 
to make record catches every time 
out just because you’re using a spin- 
ning outfit. As a matter of fact, I 
remember that a couple of years ago 
I was badly outclassed by two friends 
using conventional gear while out 
trout-fishing. By my usual standards, 
I had a rather poor day of it, catch- 
ing only 120 trout, while my friends 
landed 121 (together, of course). Also 
(and I feel somewhat ashamed to 
admit this) one of the trout I had 
hooked managed to get off before I 
could land him. However, I consoled 
myself with the realization that, after 
all, I was just out having fun, while 
the poor trout was trying to make a 
living. END 


Approximately 86 species of or- 
chids are found growing wild in 
Florida. 
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KIRK’S TUMBLEBUG 





Charlie Kirk, of Orlando, has 
come up with a new version of an 
old-time lure that is attracting at- 
tention among the black bass fisher- 
men. Called “Kirk’s Tumblebug,” 
the lure weighs but 34 ounces, which 
makes it ideal for the light casting 
or spinning outfits. It is used with 
a short piece of pork rind on the 
single hook, and the action is a 
rocking, wiggling effect with depth 


controlled by the raising or lower- . 


ing of the rod tip. Due to its con- 
struction, the lure is most nearly 
weedless. 

The forerunner of the Tumblebug 
was a smaller lure made with a 
round body (instead of the flat, tri- 
angular style), two-blade spinner, 
and angora hair for the tail. It was 
introduced on the market over 25 
years ago. 


Kirk worked off and on for three 
years changing and perfecting the 
present model. After satisfying him- 
self that the action and appearance 
were perfect as a bass-teaser, he 
had his model patented in 1948 and 
set about manufacturing a small 
quantity of Tumblebugs by hand. 

The favorable reception given the 
lure by the comparative few bass 
anglers who have had a chance to 
try it, has brought about a recent 
enlargement of facilities for faster 
production, and out-of-state distri- 
bution as well as the Florida market 
is being considered. 

Although the Tumblebug is pri- 
marily a black bass bait, snook fish- 
ermen have also acclaimed it as a 
very effective lure for casting 
around mangrove roots, on either 
coast of Florida. 





NEW FLUSHING DEVICE 


Edmund Simon of the Flush-A- 
Motor Sales Co., Jacksonville, has 
announced a new flushing device for 
most outboard motors, having fresh- 
water flush plugs. This device is a 
nozzle, screw-in type, threaded to 
fit most outboards, and is made in 
lengths to fit under the cowl of the 
newer type motors, leaving enough 
space to attach a fresh water hose. 
The unit is knurled so that only 
hand pressure is used to tighten or 
remove it from the water jacket. 
The nozzle is made of aluminum 
with a brass nut to make it rust- 
proof, and give long service. 

This company is also making 
adapters for some models of motors 
needing extra length for under-cowl 
attaching, such as is used in the 
Johnson 10, and Evinrude 15HP and 
3HP, etc. The % thread nozzle is 
also used by dealers who wish to 
tap threads in motors not equipped 
with flush plugs at the factory. 





The Flushing Nozzles can also be 
used to test motors when attached 
to a boat out of the water, eliminat- 
ing the use of a barrel for flushing 
or testing. 

Longer life, and less repairs are 
assured motor owners, to water 
pumps especially, and clogged cylin- 
der heads, also water pipes, when 
flushed regularly with this nozzle. 
Inboard motors, in drydock, can be 
easily and successfully flushed with 
this device. 
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TASTY SHRIMP LURE 





This year, Manning’s Tasty Shrimp 
Lure Co., of New Orleans, is fea- 
turing a new color—dark amber— 
for the Tasty Shrimp Lure. The 
amber model has been thoroughly 
tested in Florida waters and has 
taken fresh-water bass and _ salt- 
water snook, weakfish, and other 
game fish. | 


It is an ideal shrimp lure, for like 
the earlier models, the bait not only 
looks like a shrimp, it smells like 
one, too. It has the same inner com- 
partment in which bits of live shrimp 
can be placed, giving off a natural 
odor that attracts fish. The lure can 
also be fished successfully as an arti- 
ficial plug, without the shrimp tidbit. 

Probably Florida’s young Walto- 
nians can tell you as much about the 
Tasty Shrimp Lure as any, for the 
New Orleans company donated 1,500 
baits to the Junior Conservation 
clubs of the state last year, through 
the office and cooperation of Ben 
McLauchlin, director of the Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


The New Orleans company has 
obtained as much, if not more, na- 
tional publicity from this lure than 
any bait that has hit the market in 
modern times. Featured in a Ripley 
“Believe It Or Not” cartoon in 1947, 
the shrimp lure has since appeared 
in stories and articles in newspapers 
throughout the country. Claimed to 
have taken more different species 
of fish than any other combination 
of lures, the Tasty Shrimp Lure has 
been a hot item in the tackle shops 
for the past few years. 
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fish family in its habits, and in the 
ways in which it may be caught. 
“When you want to practice fly- 
casting, try out on the red-breasted 
sunfish. You are not likely to bring 


in one weighing more than half a_ 


pound, but you'll think you have a 
two-pounder on the hook. 

“Tt is essentially a stream fish, and 
is found in fairly fast waters, where 
it can be caught in eddies near sand- 
bars and other obstructions. It 
spawns in fast water just off the edge 
of the current.” 

I was about to ask where the young 
men acquired such an elaborate 
knowledge of fresh-water fish, when 
they decided to introduce them- 
selves. We were somewhat set-down 
to find that they were Bill Woods 
and Melvin Huish, Fish Management 
Technicians of the Lake Fisheries 
Station, Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. No wonder they knew 
so much about panfish! 

“I wish I had time to go on and 
tell you about the stumpknocker, 
which is also called black-spotted 
sunfish, red spotted and blue spotted 
sunfishes, and about the pike (chain 
pickerel or jackfish) — the Latin 
name for this one is Esox niger—and 
about the big-mouthed black bass, 
but it’s getting late. I'll have to post- 
pone that lesson until some other 
time.” 

Reluctantly we said so-long to Bill 
and Melvin, and I found myself say- 
ing with unusual exuberance: “It 
was wonderful. Thanks a million, 
Bill and Melvin. I’d like to have 
another lesson sometime on_ the 
black basses.” 

Jack and Tom both looked at me 
with a rather quizzical expression 
and Tom asked: “Are you just doing 
this for our benefit? You already 
know all there is to know about 
bass.” 

“Oh no,” I readily admitted. “I’ve 
learned two things today. First, that 
you never get too old to learn new 
facts and tricks about fish and fish- 
ing. Second, you can have excite- 
ment and thrills with these grand 
little scrappers . . . PANFISH. 
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upon this crucifix with awe and rev- 
erence and that they keep them in 
the homes as protection against ill- 
ness and injury. In recent years, the 
home-folks and tourists along Flor- 


ida’s coastline have become greatly . 


interested in this skull, not only for 
its symbolism but as a unique 
memento. An occasional curio shop 
offers them for sale. Sometimes they 
can be found handsomely mounted 
on a gleaming sea shell or perched 
on a highly polished cypress knee. 

If the skull is properly cleaned and 
baked in the hot sunshine, it will re- 
tain its soft ivory shade. However, 
someone with an eye for color will 
go so far as to paint the skull to em- 
phasize the nail prints and drops of 
blood on the figure of Christ, and to 
give appropriate color to the crown 
and the robe of the priest. __ 

The size of the crucifix, of course, 
varies according to the size of the 
fish. The accompanying illustration 
was made from a skull taken from 
an eight-pound Gafftopsail. It meas- 
ures 844 inches in length and 4 inches 
in width. | 


As for the fish itself, the Gafftop- 
sail Catfish (Felichthys felis), com- 
monly called “Sail-Cat,” follows the 
pattern of its name. It sails about in 
salt water, mostly along the south- 
ern coastlines of the Atlantic Ocean 
and the Gulf of Mexico, frequenting 
the adjacent bays, channels, and 
mouths of rivers. It is a game fish 
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with a savage strike, and averages in 
weight from four to ten pounds. Un- 
like its unpopular relative, the com- 
mon sea catfish, the Gafftopsail has 
excellent food value. The flesh is 
firm and pleasantly flavored. It is 
especially good in chowder. 

In addition, the “Sail-Cat” has an- 
other peculiarity which is equally as 
strange and astounding as its re- 
markable skull—its big problem in 
reproduction! 

According to a prominent scientist, 
the female is exceptionally produc- 
tive, sometimes laying up to 60 or 70 
eggs which average about three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter. Be- 
ing devoid of judgment, she chooses 
the mud flats for her nest. There the 
golden-yellow eggs, as large as mar- 
bles, are exposed to countless haz- 
ards, the greatest of all being the 
hordes of gluttonous crabs that 
probe and prowl for bits of food. It’s 
here that the protective male comes 
into the picture. After fertilization, 
he takes the eggs into his mouth for 





““Now it’s started to rain, | wonder 
what else can happen?” 
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safe keeping during the developing 
period of about ten weeks. His fath- 
erly instinct compels him to become 
a veritable “floating incubator.” In 
anticipation of the “blessed event” 
his mouth cavity enlarges sufficiently 
to carry the burden, and, as would 
be expected, his appetite vanishes 
completely during the waiting period. 
In due course of time, the eggs hatch, 
but even then the proud parent keeps 
the offspring in his private nursery, 
free from danger, until they have 
grown to the length of 3% or four 
inches! It is only then that he con- 
siders them capable of scouting for 
themselves. It is believed that the 
little ones are nourished by the mi- 
croscopic crustaceans in the water 
which the father takes in by breath- 
ing. 

As incredible as this may seem, 
the writer recently had the good for- 
tune to see the conclusive evidence. 
We were fishing from a bridge which 
spans the Indian River at Jensen 
Beach on the east coast of Florida 
when we saw a nearby fisherman 
land a large “Sail-Cat.” As he start- 
ed to remove the hook, 23 little sail- 
cats, about three inches long, tum- 
bled out of the fish’s mouth and 
flipped around on the bridge. The 
father’s appetite, undoubtedly, re- 
turned in a rush when he spied the 
bait, and he thoughtlessly grabbed 
it. We returned the entire family im- 
mediately to the deep blue water and 
to their destiny. 

Such is the symbolism and the 
family problems of the Gafitopsail 
Catfish, and yet it is not to be be- 
littled. There is mystery and won- 
derment in the works of Nature. 

END 
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ventional bass-fishing methods enjoy 
little success in the lake mentioned 
above. The same is true of many 
small lakes scattered over the face 
of Florida, consequently they are 
passed up by anglers in favor of the 
more famous spots. 

Just about every lake in Florida, 
however, that has enough water to 
float a bass, has a bass in it! Getting 
him out is another matter! One ex- 
cellent method of taking these “over- 
looked” fish is to wade right in with 
them. A pair of old shorts and sneak- 
ers is all the wading equipment you 
will need. A short-handled landing 
net is all right, but not necessary. A 
thoroughly whipped bass can easily 
be landed with a thumb in his jaw. 
Wade ashore to unhook and string 
him on the string tied to your waist. 
If you like to live dangerously, stay 
right in the water and string him. 

For this type of bass bugging I 
prefer an 814 or nine foot bamboo 
or glass fly rod. A well dressed tap- 
ered line makes “picking up” and 
casting easy, even with large bugs. 
The fact that your feet are planted 
on the solid earth is also a decided 
advantage when using a fly rod. 

Leaders are mainly a matter of 
choice. I usually use a leader nine 
feet long and testing four to six 
pounds, although a six-foot leader of 
eight or 10 pounds test is sufficient. 
The material is nylon, of course. The 
longer, lighter leader gives an ad- 
vantage when the fish are extremely 
skittish, but in most instances six 
feet of level leader will do the trick. 
In extra rough waters, where snags, 
grass, and lily pads abound, it is wise 
to use a leader as heavy as 10 or 12 
pounds test. Never go over 12, for 
then you begin to defeat the primary 
object of fooling the fish. Landing 
them is only secondary in import- 
ance, and for each pound of strength 
you take off the leader the thrill of 
the battle is doubled! 

The numerous popping bugs, rub- 
ber bugs, streamers, and bass flies on 
the market are all good, but the top 
spot goes to the floating, cork-bodied 
bug. You will find grass just under 
the surface in many lakes, and it is 
imperative that the lure float. The 
fish-taking qualities of the top-water 
bug are undeniably terrific. The sud- 
den smashing surface strike is all the 
= a bass fisherman could 
ask! 

If you prefer the spinning outfit 
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over the fly rod, you will find it well 
adapted to this type of angling. The 
pint-sized plugs produced for the 
“spinsters” take their share of bass. 
The longer rod, though, makes guid- 
ing the lure through the tough spots 
an easier chore, and in playing a fish, 
the advantage is obvious. 


My experience at wading for bass 
dates back a few years; before the 
flyrod became popular in Florida, 
and before most people had heard of 
the spinning outfit. In those days we 
lived in an area dotted with several 
lakes which were considered “fished 
out.” Not having the means for more 
extensive trips, my brothers and I 
fished these lakes hard. Inspired by 
the stories of trout fishing in the 
national magazines, we began to 
manufacture our own clumsy fly 
rods and lures, and eventually gradu- 
ated to genuine, store-bought, mail 
order $5.00 jobs which, I might add, 
gave wonderful service. 


We had no boat, so it was only 
natural that we should turn to wad- 
ing, just like the big-time sports in 
the magazines. Our casting tech- 
nique improved steadily with prac- 
tice, and it was not long before we 
were taking plenty of bass where 
sportsmen fishing from boats with 
casting lures, or even live bait, were 
making a poor showing. We never 
forgot the lessons we learned in our 
constant pursuit of largemouth black 
bass. 


Today, with pressure on the fresh- 
water game fish as it is, it is a real 
pleasure to be able to drive a few 
minutes from town to a small lake 
to take a pair of fat scrappers for 
the skillet, while other anglers be- 
moan the fact it is necessary to drive 
90 to a hundred miles for any fishing. 
They haven’t discovered that a man 
moving slowly, hip-deep in the water 
doesn’t seem to bother the bass at 
all. The bass are there all right for 
the taking. The secret is in how you 
go about it. 


A note of warning should be en- 
tered here! Never attempt to wade 
where the banks are steep, or the 
bottom is soft and treacherous! Stick 
to the sand-bottomed lakes. There 
are plenty all over the state boasting 
a worthwhile bass population. Ex- 
plore the lakes near your home 
town. If they can be waded, break 
out the old fly rod and treat yourself 
to some real sport. 

Wade slow, fish slow, and stalk a 
feeding fish carefully. You will be 
surprised at the bass to be taken 
from “fished out” waters in Florida. 

Many times I have approached a 
lake as a party of anglers were haul- 
ing out a boat, preparing to leave. 
The age old question: “Any luck?” 
would bring a negative reply, and 
with an empty stringer the fishermen 
would depart. I would then proceed 
to set up my rod, tie on a tried-and- 
true bug pattern, wade carefully 
around the edge of the lake, and 
raise bass where only an hour before 
the fishermen in the boat had been 
thoroughly “skunked.” It’s the tech- 
nique that does it! END 
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As they played games, swinging 
on wild grape ropes hanging from 
the big cypress trees, they were 
quiet as mice. Tony remarked that 
our kids would have been giving out 
with “wild Indian” yells if they had 
been playing the same way. We 
learned that their quietness possibly 
was a trait handed down from their 
ancestors when, during the Seminole 
Wars, the mothers buried their chil- 
dren with only their heads above 
ground, placing palmetto fans or 
grass over the heads during the day. 
At night they slipped back to give 
the children food and water, and to 
warn them not to make the slightest 
noise for fear of capture by the in- 
vaders. 

_ This brought on talk of the Semi- 
_ nole genealogy and we learned that 
the line of descent is from the moth- 
er, instead of the father. Seminole 
children use the tribal name of their 
mother’s clan, such as the Eagle, 
Tiger, Wild Cat, Panther, and other 
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wild animals and birds. When a 
Seminole speaks of going home he 
means to the camp of his wife or his 
mother. 

Unlike other Indians, the Semi- 
nole considers marriage most sacred, 
and he has the highest regard for his 
squaw. She is not required to do the 
heavy agricultural work, and as long 
as she keeps the sofkee pot boiling, 
her husband is happy. 

Sofkee is their favorite and staple 
food. It is a thin gruel like grits, 
sometimes made with rice, again 
with corn and other variations, 
cooked with venison, poultry, and 
fish. They make a water doughbread 
which consists of a thick flour and 
water batter, fried crisp and brown 
and eaten with sofkee. Food is cooked 
over a campfire and the first thing a 
visiting Indian does is go to the 
sofkee pot and help himself to re- 
freshments. 

I was told that the women are 
adept at biscuit baking and was in- 
terested to see how this is accom- 
plished. There is a cover for the big 
iron pot, on top of which is placed 
some of the burning coals from un- 
derneath. On top of this goes a 
hand-made dutch oven affair, in 
which the biscuits are placed and 
baked to a golden brown. Another 
favorite dish is fried bananas. They 
also like sugar cane and make a 
ceremony of grinding it for the juice, 
which is boiled into syrup. We were 
astonished to see several women at 
the various camps we visited pound- 
ing corn in the ancient mortar and 


' pestle method. The mortar is hol- 


lowed from a log and the pestle is 
also made of wood. 

While we were in the vicinity, 
Ingram decided that we should see 
the finish of a pich-li, or dugout 
canoe. On our way to the location, 


‘Bob told us that building a pich-li 


is no little occasion, but calls for 
great celebration. First, the leader 
calls a meeting and chooses the 


SWINGING 
TYPE 


braves to take part in the ceremony, 
then he leads the way into the swamp 
and selects the cypress tree to be 
used. Members of the tribe dance 
and sing around the tree with great 
festivities before it is felled. Then 
branches and bark are removed, and 
the ash-e-vee (log) is buried in a 
wet mud band and left to mellow for 
18 months. Another ceremony is held 
when the log is brought out into the 
open to dry. After a week, the 
work begins of shaping and hollow- 
ing it out with a pit-a-chen-a-lo-gee 
(curved axe). At a signal, the chil- 
dren squat around the dugout shell 
and tap on it with sticks until the 
men working know, from the sound 
of the tapping, that it has reached 
the right thinness. Many days of 
careful carving and tapping go into 
the finished product. We arrived for 
the launching and the festivities that 
followed. 


Back at the camp of Jessie Willie’s 
wife, we said our farewell, but be- 
fore leaving I asked Bob to inquire 
of Katie if there was anything she 
would like to have us send her by 
Buffalo Tiger — some little gift or 
trinket. She thought for a second 
and said something to her husband 
in a deep, guttural voice which didn’t 
have to be translated, because I 
knew what “Sars-Ro-buk bok” 
meant. A Sears-Roebuck catalog to 
her would mean she could order her 
glass beads and dress materials the 
quickest possible way, through In- 
dian Express, by Buffalo Tiger. It 
meant hours of entertainment—look- 
ing and poking fun at pale-face’s 
styles, and most of all it meant pres- 
tige among her neighbors and friends. 


We waved from our air-sleds as 
we traveled back to keep our date 
with Buffalo Tiger, and I forgot for 
the moment that we were only a 
stone’s throw from civilization. It had 
seemed as if we were thousands of 
miles in an impenetrable jungle, and 
maybe we were, for who knows how 
far it is in to the depths of the red 
man’s soul, and into the unexplored 
Big Cypress Swamp. We were on the 
edge of both. Can we penetrate fur- 
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FISHING BEHIND THE EIGHT 
BALL, by Harlan Major, pub- 
lished by The Stackpole Com- 
pany, Harrisburg, Pa. Price, $5.00. 


Harlan Major has traveled through- 
out most of the world and fished in 
more countries and in their sur- 
rounding waters than you and I have 
toes and fingers, while constantly 
searching for the biggest, the mostest 
and the bestest fish. An ardent an- 
gler of the light tackle classification, 
Major feels that the sport of catching 
fish is definitely of more value than 
the food. 

An author of several books, and 
a writer who has had many magazine 
articles published, Major certainly 
keeps your attention glued to the 
pages. One complete chapter of his 
book is taken up with “patriotism 
personified” when Major and his 
group of volunteers collected tackle 
from fishermen in New York — a 
drive which, incidentally, soon 
spread throughout America—to ease 
the cheerless monotony of service- 
men stationed in all parts of the 
world. It’s a story of men who were 
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willing to give up for the duration 
the pleasures of their angling sport 
in the hope of brightening the lives 
lof our soldiers and sailors away 
from home. 

Another pleasing section of the 
book deals with sail-fishing off the 
Florida coast. Here the author de- 
scribes the boating of a small sail- 
fish on light tackle. It’s the kind of a 
battle that ardent fishermen through- 
out the world dream of, and it’s just 
one of many such adventures dis- 
cussed in this book. 





PHOTOGRAPHY AFIELD, by Or- 
mal I. Sprungman, published by 
The Stackpole Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Price, $7.50. 


Springman’s book is a natural for 
those sportsmen interested in re- 
cording for posterity their great mo- 
ments in the outdoors, moments that 
will never be forgotten, and moments 
that will be recalled with definite 
clarity with just a glance at an old 
photograph. 

In this book, the author takes you 
on a personal trip through the fields 
and streams, tells you about the 
various types of cameras, and guides 





“Okay, Fins and Feathers, you can just un- 


load RIGHT THERE!” 








you on the use of outdoor photog- 
raphy in two phases, one dealing 
strictly with stills, while the other 
discusses movies. 

Chapter headings include: Compo- 
sition, Flash Photography, Camera 
Care, Filming Leaping Fish, Birds, 
Winter Scenes, Color Work, Night- 
time Pictures, Travelogues, Wildlife 
Movies, Movie Tricks, Hunting and 
Fishing Snaps, Darkrooms Afield, 
and Movie Titling and Presentation. 

Fine pictures are becoming even a 
more important part of the pleasant 
adventures of outdoor activity, and 
you'll realize this even a little bit 
more after you’ve read this book. 

END 
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By STAN B. (DOC) WADE 


THE SELECTION AND USE OF BASS BUGS 


“Bass bugs” of one type or an- 
other have been used for many years. 
Probably the first to achieve undying 
fame commercially was the Wilder- 
Dilg feather minnow, really a form 
of “bug.” This was made of a cylin- 
drically shaped piece of light wood 
with a feather tail, tied streamer 
style. The line of “Callmac” cork- 
bodied bugs, with feather wings 
which imitated moths, worked very 
well. Weber’s hair bugs, like their 
‘“Whiskerackle,” became popular in 
the Middle West. Tuttle, in the Adi- 
rondacks, sold many thousand “Tut- 
tle Bugs,” tied with deer body hair, 
the butts made fast behind the eye 
and the ends of the hair extending 
beyond the bend of the hook but 
lashed to the hook just in front of 
the bend. Tuttle’s “Devil Mouse” was 
similarly designed but included a 
well shaped head, complete with 
eyes and ears! I have always be- 
lieved that no fish can see much of 
a lure except the bottom, its outline 
against the sky, a small part of the 
side of the lure, and any motion 
imparted to it by the angler or the 
waves. The fancy trimming on bugs 


and plugs, especially the finish on 
the top, catches more fishermen than 
fish. 

Day in and day out, I think the 
popping bug, properly fished, will 
take more Florida bass than any 
other artificial lure I have used or 
seen used. My preference is for a 
relatively small bug with a large 
hook—No. 2 or larger. The body may 
be: black; black with red, white, or 
yellow spots; green with black, yel- 
low, or red spots; red and yellow in 
almost any combination; or white 
with any trim. I think a few stripes 
on the bottom help. The cork-bodied 
bug, illustrated below, was tied with 
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a balsa-wood body, cupped so it will 
pop and a No. 2 nickel-plated Wright 
& McGill eagle-claw hook. The N.P. 
hook is used so I can use the bug in 
salt water for trout without having 
to worry about rust. The body is 
yellow with red stripes on the bot- 
tom and red on the rear half; the 
eye is black. Tail is black polar bear 
hair, and the hackle is black hen 
hackle. If stiff and long hackles can 
be found—a difficult thing to do— 
it helps the bug, as it is more “weed- 
less.” Painting the top of a bug is 
love’s labor lost—unless you want to 
sell the bug. Actually I would not 
feel too handicapped if I had noth- 
ing but all-black bugs in a variety of 
shapes and sizes, as color is, I feel a 
secondary consideration. 

The manner in which.a bass bug 
is fished is the important factor, 
Probably 90% of all bass buggers 
cast the bug, slap it on the water, 
and then immediately start popping 
it as loudly and as fast as they can, 
back to the rod. This is the worst 
thing that can be done. In the first 
place, the bug should be dropped 
on the water in a fruitful looking 
spot, as lightly as possible and left 
alone for at least. one full minute, 
and two minutes is better. Time 
means nothing to a bass, and most 
of them are in no hurry. It should 
then be “tweaked” just the least lit- 
tle bit—just enough to send out some 
weak ripples. When the ring of rip- 
ples has spread to four or five feet 
—and not before—it is time to “pop” 
the bug. Don’t try to make it sound 
like a pistol shot—do it gently—and 
just once. Let the bug lie dead on 
the water for another full minute or 
longer. If no strike is forthcoming, 
work the bug back very, very slowly 
—a light pop and then a long rest— 
until you pick it up for the next cast. 
The real secret of bass-bugging suc- 


cess—the only secret, in fact—is to. 


fish the bug slowly; it is impossible 
to fish it too slowly. 

Properly worked, a high percent- 
age of strikes will come when the 
bug is lying “dead” on the water. A 
bass sees the bug alight and his curi- 
osity or hunger is aroused. He may 
move a few feet to get a better look. 
I have seen large bass come several 
feet through lily pads, grass, or reeds 


and stop inches from the bug, study- 


ing it. Just experimenting, I have 
left the bug as long as five minutes 
and the bass just stayed right there 
watching. If the bug moves the least 
bit, the bass is then sure it is alive 
and smashes it—if he wants it. If, 
on the contrary, the bug alights with 
a splash, the bass may be attracted, 
but if it then pops like an explosion, 
he knows darned well it is nothing 
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A patient of the Veterans Hospital at Coral 

Gables viewing the Game Commission’s tray- 

eling wildlife exhibit, which visited the hos- 
pital recently. 





he wants to fool with; he will be 
frightened away, more likely than 
not. Bass may be stupid—many ex- 
perts think so—but they have pretty 
sound instincts and will not attack 
anything they think dangerous. Light 
popping, done slowly, is what they 
want. 

The next time you go bass-bugging, 
make up your mind to fish only a 
small area but fish it thoroughly and 
very, very slowly. Try to put the 
bug within a yard of any bass that 
could be there. Don’t try to cover 
the whole lake or river; don’t try 
to bass-bug from a boat running 
under power, as I’ve seen attempted. 
If you stir up bass that boil but re- 
fuse the bug, try fishing still slower. 
Then try a smaller or larger bug, a 
different shape or color. Some days 
bass are very selective, and a little 
trial-and-error pays off. Easy does it 
with bass and a bug; perhaps bass 
are like women! 


Tight lines. END 
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In the opinion of this writer, the 
story of game management and prog- 
ress in Hardee County is an out- 


TELEPHONE 3-7311 
36-38 West Bay Street 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 
management practices combined with 
outstanding sportsman cooperation. 

A few years ago, game supplies in 
Hardee County, with the possible 
exception of quail, were practically 
non-existent. The once abundant 
population of turkey and deer had 
been killed out entirely. The Peace 
River swamp, which had once been 
the habitat of all kinds of game, then 
supported only a few quail and a 
very few squirrels. 


Sportsmen, citizens, and Wildlife 
Officer Lincoln Cathcart became 
alarmed over the situation and de- 
termined to do something about it. 
A group, including Gene Stewart and 
Cathcart started some experiments 
with stocking and raising ring-necked 
pheasants. The Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission finally con- 
tributed some financial help to the 
project, .even though they did so 
with little expectation of success. 

The pheasant project finally pe- 
tered out—but not before one thing 
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had been accomplished that made 
the difference in recent years. And 
that one thing we want to stress, for 
we believe that it is the basis of the 
present outstanding success. 

The accomplishment was the gain- 
ing of public interest, and public edu- 
cation, in modern game management 
practices and the results that could 
be expected. The pheasant project 
taught the people of the county that 
only they could assure the success 
of any restocking program. It con- 
vinced them that if they did cooper- 
ate, game could be produced and 
good hunting could once again pre- 
vail in the area. 

And thus it transpired that when 
the game commission released some 
30-odd wild turkeys in the county, 
every sportsman, farmer, rancher, 
and citizen took it upon himself to 
actively help Wildlife Officer Cath- 
cart protect those birds. 

Naturally, there had to be one or 


two people who would violate both 


the laws of the state and of common 
decency. Among such a large group 
of people there necessarily must be 
a few selfish ones who will take what 
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they can get, disregarding the rights 
and welfare of the whole. 
However, because of the fact that 
most of the people of the county 
were so wholeheartedly in favor of 
the project that they would have 
turned in their next door neighbor 
in cases of violation, such violations 
were kept at an absolute minimum. 
For the first year, the stocked tur- 
keys were not molested. Having al- 
most ideal conditions and protection, 
they multiplied at an excellent rate. 
The next year was equally success- 
ful, and people became more zealous 
in their efforts at protection because 
they could begin to see results. 


Citizens driving the roads saw wild 
turkeys —a sight they hadn’t seen 
for years. Farmers saw the birds in 
their fields, and ranchers saw them 
in their pastures. They reported the 
whereabouts of the birds to the wild- 
life officer, kept him posted on con- 
ditions and welfare of the flocks. 


Possibly good weather condition 
has entered the picture and contrib- 
uted its share to the phenomenal in- 
creases that have been made. This is 
a factor that cannot be disregarded. 
But it is the wonderful cooperation 
of the people that is primarily re- 
sponsible, without doubt. (And we’d 
like to add that such cooperation and 
effort is deserving of good breaks on 
weather!) 


At any rate, the turkey flocks in 
Hardee County are now estimated 
at well over a thousand birds. Some 
estimates run well over that figure. 
Even the most ardent “protectionists” 
now agree that a certain amount of 
hunting—of harvesting of the crop— 
will not only be permissable, but 
even desirable, within a short time. 

In no other area in this state, nor 
anywhere else that we know of, has 
there ever been a more successful 
example of good results from game 
management practices. Hardee Coun- 
ty, its citizens, sportsmen, and wild- 
life officer, have shown what can be 
done. They have set an example for 
others to follow. They have made 
conservation history in Florida. END 
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Carrabelle, and Crawfordsville. Club 
memberships averaged about 25 
each. Wildlife Officer Ross Summers 
has assisted in the organization of 
these clubs, and will work with the 
various wildlife officers and other 
sponsors in forming a schedule of 
activities for the summer vacation 
period. | 

The State League officers and 
delegates held the First Quarterly 
Meeting at Daytona Beach February 
28 and March 1. Education Officers 
and other Game Commission person- 
nel attended the meeting and 
worked with the League officers in 
planning future state-wide activities. 
Discussions were held on Club Char- 
ters, Establishment of a State League 
Bulletin, Monthly Club Reports, and 
a State League Badge. 

The League decided to go ahead 
with plans for the bulletin, which is 
expected to be a big help in co- 
ordinating the activities of the clubs 
in the various divisions into a more 
uniform program. The bulletin will 
also contain news of the various con- 


servation projects and outdoor ac- 


tivities of clubs from all sections of 
the state. 

Uncle Rufus got a nice letter from 
Richard Fortner, a member of the 
Port St. Joe club, asking for infor- 
mation about selling subscriptions to 
Florida Wildlife in order to earn his 





of game is available. 
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FISHING: Naples is the center of some of the finest 
fishing in the country. Tarpon, snook, pompano, 
reds, king mackerel, grouper, sea trout, are among 
the fifty or more varieties found. Many are caught 
from the free NAPLES MUNICIPAL FISHING PIER, 
1,006 feet long. At Crayton Cove, charter boats with 
experienced guides may be had at reasonable rates. 
Also drive-yourself skiffs with outboard motors. 
surf casting on the beach is popular. 


AND ... Don't forget hunting, which is considered 
extremely good in the Naples area. A wide variety 
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WHOPPER! The nice bass held by Harry C. 
Yates (left) of Emporia, Kansas, is com- 
pletely dwarfed by the huge, 34-pound chan- 
nel catfish taken by Ken Myers, Chicago, 
recently while fishing out of Shady Acres 
fishing camp on Lake Griffin in Lake County. 
It took Myers 45 minutes to land the big 
fish which was hooked on a trolled No. 2 
Buck’s Spoonplug. 


trip to the summer camp. Although 
it was first agreed that each mem- 
ber would have to sell 10 subscrip- 
tions in order to earn his camping 
trip, it was later decided that club 
members could earn some extra ex- 
pense money (50 cents per subscrip- 
tion) but they did not have to sell 
subscriptions in order to win a trip 
to camp. Each club can secure the 
desired number of _ subscription 
books by writing to Florida Wild- 
life Magazine, P. O. Box 494, Lees- 
burg, Florida. 
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Ray Jaw 


BY PHIL FRANCIS 





HOW TO CATCH SNAPPERS 


One of the most underrated fam- 
ilies of Florida gamefishes are the 
snappers. Snappers are exceptionally 
hard fighters for their size, right in 
the same class with the right and 
ready jack family. And when it 
comes to brains .. . well, the snap- 
pers are just about the smartest fish 
in the sea. 


Smartest and most cagey of the 
snappers is the most plentiful of the 
lot—and maybe that’s why he’s most 
plentiful — the mangrove, or gray 
snapper, Lutjanus griseus. The man- 
grove snapper is often carelessly 
called “red snapper,” but the true 
red snapper is a fish of very deep, 
off-shore waters and it only rarely 
is encountered by the sport fisher- 
men. If you catch a snapper from in- 
side waters, chances are it’s a man- 
grove. Other snappers found in Flor- 
ida waters are the schoolmaster, the 
lane snapper, the dog snapper, the 
muttonfish, and the yellowtail; but 
none of these covers so great a range 
as the mangrove. 


The mangrove snapper appears 
over deep reefs, shallow reefs, in the 
surf, in bays and lagoons, in creeks 
and rivers, and even ascends into 
fresh water regularly. His range 
covers the entire Florida coastline, 
although he may be seasonal in the 
northernmost locations. 


The average-size mangrove snap- 
per caught by the fisherman is prob- 
ably less than one pound, but a one- 
pounder is actually a mere young- 
ster. Snappers become warier and 
wiser with every ounce of weight 
they put on, and by the time they 
grow to a pound and a half or so 
they’re pretty hard to fool. A twenty- 
pounder—sure they get that big— 
could probably stump the experts on 
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“Information, Please” if he could 
only talk. Smart as they are, how- 
ever, big snapper can be fooled—not 
all of the time—but part of the time, 
anyway. 


Probably the best way to fool big 
snappers is by use of chum. Anchor 
the boat, preferably 50 feet or more 
away from the spot you intend to 
fish, and just sit there for a few min- 
utes until the snappers accept the 
boat as harmless. Now start tossing 
bits of mullet or other fish flesh into 
the water—just a little at a time 
until the snappers begin partaking 
of the free meal. As more and more 
snappers join the banquet, increase 
the chum until the fish are compet- 
ing recklessly in trying to get the 
most free chow. Now is the time 
to toss a lure in among them, or if 
you prefer, a hunk of chum with a 
hook attached. For best results, use 
monofilament line and a small hook 
without a leader. I have caught 
snappers up to and exceeding three 
pounds by this method, in locations 
where conventional fishing scarcely 
ever takes snappers over one pound. 
The effectiveness of chumming lies 
in its causing one fish to forget to be 
cautious through fear that another 
fish might beat him to the meal. 


Chumming is a lot of bother, 
though, and there are other ways, 
too, to get nice-sized snappers. One 
of the simplest methods is to fish live 
shrimp without a sinker or leader, 
on monofilament line. For best re- 
sults use a small hook, no larger 
than a size 1 O’Shaughnessy (I pre- 
fer the smaller size 4), and hook the 
shrimp through the head just in 
front of the opaque spot. Hooked in 
this manner, the shrimp can swim 
freely and looks much more natural 


than when threaded on the hook. To 
do a good job with a rig like this, 
spinning tackle is the best bet, but 
light casting gear will work pretty 
well, too. The object, of course, is to 
present the shrimp in a natural, no- 
strings-attached manner, and _ the 
small hook and low visibility mono- 
filament line go a long way towards 
accomplishing this. The big disad- 
vantage to this method is its over- 
whelming success on small snappers, 
which grab the shrimp before the 
big ones get a chance at it. Still, 
small snappers are nice panfish, so 
perhaps this disadvantage may be 
overlooked. At any rate, the un- 
weighted live shrimp on monofila- 
ment is a real snapper killer. 


When it comes to artificial lures 
for snappers, bucktails—particularly 
in spinning sizes—are tops. My fa- 
vorite is a number one Upperman in 
yellow or blue (the white ones take 
Rit dye beautifully) and trimmed 
very short. The more chewed-up and 
bedraggled a bucktail is, the better 
snappers seem to like it. The biggest 
mangrove snapper I’ve ever caught 
(over four pounds) hit a number one 
Upperman that was “beat up” be- 
yond recognition. 


Bucktails, feathers, and nylon jigs 
are effective in swash channels, 
along mangrove shorelines, and in 
potholes for snappers. Snappers like 
a very erratic retrieve, not too fast, 
but with plenty of action. They usu- 
ally strike between rod whips, when 
the line is slack, and you have to be 
on your toes to hook them. Where 
the bottom permits, bounce the buck- 
tail or jig so that it kicks up a cloud 
of sand; snappers, and most other 
fish, too, find this hard to resist. 
Whether you’re fishing deep or shal- 
low water, the lure should travel 
close to the bottom, for snappers 
will go down for a lure more readily 
than they’ll come up for it. Some- 
times, however, they’ll take surface 
lures in shallow water ... but rarely 
will they hit on top better than near 
bottom. 


To get the most fish out of a 
snapper school, don’t push them too 
hard. Fish a school lightly, then 
move on to give them a rest. You can 
come back later when they’ve for- 
gotten your previous visit. Snappers 
learn fast, and if you work a school 
too long you'll wise them up for all 
day ... or longer. 


Snappers are fun to catch and fine 
to eat, worthy fish from any angle. 
And if you want to give your fish- 
ing skill a real test, see what you 
can do with snappers from two 
pounds up. END 
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The sh were biting in Cy- 
press Creek, the weather was 


fine, and I had nothing better 
to do anyway. _- 
So when Ebe ‘Simpson got me 


on of bed one morning about 
5:30 for a day at the creek, I 
was ready. And off we went. | 


They were biting, alright : 


but good. This was sure going to 


be a successful day. And it was. 


| Usul, that i ae I oe a a bie one 2! _ 





- : weren’ 't ee and we were oer 


ting ready to call it quits, when 
Ebe got the first bite of the day. 

This was a big one. After a 
furious battle he finally pulled 


_ up as pretty a two-foot catfish 
as I’ve ever seen—prettier than 


ve ever seen, in fact. 
Because, bl it or not, that 


catfish was wearing my glasses, 

with the temples hooked over 
the eS fins on both sides of his 
fac Bias 
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License Not Required For 
Restaurants Serving Fish 


There has been considerable un- 
certainty among law enforcement 
officers and restaurant owners as to 
the correct interpretation of state 
laws in regard to whether or not 
restaurants serving fresh water fish 
are required to possess a retail fish 
dealer’s license. Director Ben L. Mc- 
Lauchlin recently issued a memo- 
randum to wildlife officers to clarify 
this situation. 


According to an opinion rendered 
by Mr. Richard W. Ervin, Attorney 
General, on July 6, 1949, it is not 
necessary for restaurants to have 
such a license. This opinion is quoted 
as follows: 


“Section 372.65, Florida Statutes, 
provides for the purchase of a li- 
cense by wholesale and retail fresh 
water fish dealers. A retail dealer 
is defined as anyone who sells fish 
or supplies in any manner direct to 
the consumer or wholesale dealer. 


“Even though a restaurant sells 
fish, as a part of its menu direct to 
the consumer, it is my opinion that 
a restaurant is not a retail fish 
dealer as contemplated by the stat- 
utes, nor was it the intent of the 
legislature to so include restau- 
rants.” 





TWIN LUNKERS—A Yankee with the right 

“know how” is G. W. Hilburd, of Mentor, 

Ohio, shown with 912 and 91% pound bass 

caught in Lake Harris this past winter. Fish- 

ing out of Frisch Fishing Camp, he also 

caught six beauties weighing a total of 33 
pounds a few days earlier. 
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BEAUTIFUL HOME 


ON LAKE KERR IN OCALA NATIONAL 
FOREST 


Ideal for hunting and fishing lodge. 
Completely furnished, including TV. 
Four large bedrooms each with tile bath, 
large living room, and screened porch 
or tenant house. Everything modern. 


$50,000 VALUE FOR $25,000 
EMIL YDE 
E. C. HUEY, Realtor 

Florida 


Leesburg, 


The 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN FORT MYERS 
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SOUTH FLORIDA GROW 
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Crayton Cove * Naples, Fla. 
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SPINNING OUTFIT 


BRADCO REEL @ GLASS ROD 
MONOFIL LINE 


Special $23.95 


GORDON’S 
BAIT & TACKLE 
2760 Bayshore Drive 


MIAMI 
Just South of Dinner Key 
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By DON COOK 


Pursuing the line of thought start- 
ed in the February column, which 
dealt with the cleaning and storage 
of guns for the summer, I should like 
to get away from guns for this edi- 
tion and cover the off-season storage 
of the balance of your equipment— 
especially the cloth and rubber de- 
partment. 


Probably the two items of most 
concern to the average hunter are 
his tent and sleeping gear. If these 
are in good shape at the opening of 
the season, everybody’s happy. If the 
tent leaks and the air mattress won’t 
hold air, everybody’s miserable. At 
the closing of the season, or soon 
thereafter, tents, tarpaulins, sleep- 
ing bags, water bags, duck clothing, 
and gun cases should be stretched 
out and thoroughly dried in good 
hot sun. Should the tent have leaked 
or misted through in the rains of 
last season, a light coating of any of 
the popular water proofing should 
be applied before storing; then the 
tent thoroughly dried again and all 
equipment rolled—NOT FOLDED— 
with as few sharp creases as possible, 
securely lashed, and stored in a well 
ventilated shelf until ready to use 
again. Do not roll metal stakes or 
metal posts inside the tent. Use a 
separate canvas bag to carry these 
and for storage. The sleeping bag 
should be rolled and stored in the 
same manner. Clothing should be 
hung on hangers where air can cir- 
culate around them. It is not good 
policy to wrap these items in paper 
or store them in cardboard boxes, 








since doing this ‘merely invites mil- 
dew. It is also not good policy to 
store them where rats and mice can 
nest in them. 


These are things which will save 
you considerable expense and last 
minute rushing around on opening 
day of the season. A couple of hours 
should be ample, with the exception 
of water-proofiing the tent, to make ~ 
all the necessary protective measures 
with your fabric camp gear. 

Now we come to the most suscepti- 
ble of your camp equipment to de- 
terioration from not being used— 
namely your rubber and rubberized 
equipment. Boots should be thor- 
oughly dried and covered with a 
heavy coat of cheap-grade talcum or 
chalk substance to preserve this dry- 
ness and prevent sticking. Never un- 
der any circumstances should any 
rubber goods be creased. After the 
boots are thoroughly dried and pre- 
served, they should be hung, not 
rolled, and stored in a cool, dry, well- 
ventilated section of the storage room 
or garage. Hip boots should be hung 
full length with the tops down. A 
few minutes with a board and saw 
will make an excellent bootjack by 
which to hang them. Merely cut 
“V’s” in the board and rasp off the 
rough edges; nail out as a shelf to 
your studding, and slip boot heels 
into the jack. Leather boots should 
also be stored in this manner after 
having received thorough cleaning 
with saddle soap and water-proof- 
ing coat of any of the good lanolin 
or neatsfoot-oil-based preservatives 
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now on the market. This includes 
reworking the soles if they are of 
leather base. New laces should be 
_ put in all gear at this time to assure 
their being in perfect condition next 
fall. 

Air mattresses should be complete- 
ly deflated and hung out of the sun 
with the intake valve at the lowest 
point to allow what moisture possi- 
ble to settle and drain out. A small 
cone of paper should then be in- 
serted into the valve and a sufficient 
amount of powder blown into the air 
mattress and shaken around good to 
prevent sticking. Enough air -should 
then be blown into the mattress to 
merely give a separate layer of air 
throughout. A couple of nails driven 
in the wall with clothespins hooked 
over them will then hold the air 
mattress in good shape with a mini- 
mum amount of deterioration taking 
place between seasons. 

Now we come to the two most im- 
portant pieces of equipment — your 
gasoline lantern and stove. Unless 
you are mechanically inclined, these 
two pieces of equipment should be 
taken to your local service agent 
handling this specific equipment, or 
returned to the factory for overhaul- 
ing. You will find in the long run 
that this will be cheap maintenance. 
Unless this is done, the carbon in 
the generators will become so hard 
and the amount of foreign matter in 
the fuel will have gummed up so 
badly that after six or eight months 
of inactivity these items will not be 
usable. 

Those of you who are duck hunt- 
ers should give attention to your 
decoys, especially those of rubber 
construction. The same care should 
be taken of these decoys as is taken 
of your air mattress and rubber 
boots. They should be thoroughly 
dried and powdered in like manner. 
Care should be taken that worn 
anchor lines are replaced and hung 
in the same manner as your boots 
and air mattress. Those having de- 
coys of plastic nature should remove 
them from their decoy bags, check 
the heads to be sure they are prop- 
erly glued on; set them on a ledge 
or shelf where they will not be 
knocked around and where the mil- 
dew will not form and mar the finish. 
Tables, stoves, stools, food boxes, 
and refrigerators should all receive 
a coat of paint, if necessary, before 
being put away. Camp trailers should 
be thoroughly cleaned, wheel bear- 
ings greased, bad screens replaced, 
and a general minor maintenance 
overhaul made before closing out for 
the summer. 


If you own a battery radio or flash- 
light, which you use only for hunt- 
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ing season, by all means remove the 
batteries before putting it away, 
since batteries deteriorate when not 
in use, and when completely dead a 
corrosive action sets up which is 
very injurious to the set. Optical 
equipment, such as binoculars, tele- 
scope sights, spotting scopes, etc., 
should very definitely be thoroughly 
cleaned on the outside, the lens 
cleaned with a soft cloth, and much 
attention paid to the lenses them- 
selves. In this climate a type of mil- 
dew or fungus very commonly in- 
vades the inner coating on the lens, 
and in a period of several months 
may even eat through the coat and 
etch the surface of the lens itself. 
Should any such cloudiness appear 
in the interior of your lens it should 
be carried immediately to either a 
camera shop or optic distributor for 
attention. Since replacement of these 
items is very expensive, it is very 
necessary that every possible care 
is taken in time. 


You may read this and say that all 
of the aforegoing harangue is some- 
thing that you knew without reading, 
but let me ask you a question: Have 
you done everything mentioned in 
the aforegoing “foolishness”? I have 
given this space to equipment care 
not that it should be educational, but 
merely to serve as a reminder of the 
things you may have put off since 
February because you just haven’t 
the time. 


While it may seem like a lot of 
work, the true sportsman gets as 
much pleasure out of caring for his 
equipment properly as he does out of 
using it. And now for the climax— 
my wife, who is standing by my side, 
has just reminded me that I have 
done absolutely none of the things 
which I have mentioned in this arti- 





cle—so all I can say is: “don’t do as 
I do, do what should be done.” 


The hairy seagrape from South 
America is related to the wild sea- 
grape found along Florida’s beaches. 


HUNTER’S RESTAURANT 
Duncan Hines Endorsement for 1953 
¥2 Mile East of Lake City on Rt. U.S. 90 


and Florida 100 
MR. and MRS. JOHN L. HUNTER 
LAKE CITY, FLORIDA 





J. A. McCOLSKEY MOTORS 
PONTIAC ® GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS 
1201 East Duval St. Telephone 381 


LAKE CITY, FLORIDA 


FULTON'S 


CAMERAS and GIFTS 
1116 First Street-—FORT MYERS, FLORIDA | 
Alligator Imports ® Straw Imports ® Film 
Processing 
Greeting Cards ® Stationery ® Party 
Goods 





Corner Cupboard Cafe 
STEAKS—CHICKEN—HOME-MADE PIES 
The Best in Lake City 
LAKE CITY, FLORIDA 





DENMARK 
SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Opposite Post Office—Telephone 5-2525 
149 N. MAIN—ORLANDO, FLORIDA 





EVERGLADES WONDER GARDENS 


—All types Florida SNAKES 


e 


—Florida CROCODILES and ALLIGATORS 
—TOM, FLORIDA BEAR of “THE YEARLING” 
—Animals and Birds from the Everglades, Including: 


e 


PANTHER, DEER AND MANY OTHERS 


MILES South on TAMIAMI TRAIL - BONITA SPRINGS, FLA. 





NAPLES TRAILER PARK 


LARGEST TRAILER reek IN COLLIER COUNTY 


NEAR GOOD FISHING 


HOME-COOKED MEALS 


THURNER'S GRILL AND COTTAGES 


2 1/2 Miles North of Four Corners—Highway No. 41 
NAPLES, FLORIDA 





WILSON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office: 17 W. DeSoto Street, Lake City, Florida 


LIFE INSURANCE ® HOSPITALIZATION ® DISABILITY INCOME 
Organized 1933 
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We're dedicating this month’s 
column to all Florida Crackers who 
share our love for that typical 
‘“South-of-the-Deep-South” dish — 
swamp cabbage. 

For the benefit of our Northern 
readers, we'd like to take a minute 
right here to explain that swamp 
cabbage is not a vegetable you find 
growing wild in the Everglades — 
but the heart of a cabbage palm tree 
— a member of the palmetto family. 

This edible terminal bud, which 
has a strong cabbage-like flavor, is 
obtained by chopping down the tree 
and opening it up to get the “heart” 
out. A good-sized tree will yield 
three to five pounds. 

We can just hear our Yankee 
friends saying, “My land, why go to 
so much bother? If it tastes like cab- 
bage, why not run down to the cor- 
ner grocery store and BUY a head 
for a few cents?” That, friends, is 
because you’ve never tasted honest- 
to-goodness, down-to-earth swamp 
cabbage cooked Southern-style. Eat 
it once—just once—with a plate of 
fried mullet and hush-puppies and 
you'll never say THAT again. 


Swamp Cabbage 
Into a big, iron pot put several 
pieces of white’ bacon, fried until 
slightly crisp. Add water, and when 
it comes to a boil, add the swamp 
cabbage, cut coarsely, and cook until 
tender. Season with a little onion 
if you like. When the cabbage is 
tender, but still firm, add about a 
half cup of sweet cream, season with 

salt — and eat right away. 


Swamp Cabbage and Eggs 
(Palmetto Com Ovos) 


If you want to take a few liberties 
with the heart of the palmetto, here 
are a few recipes given to us by a 
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friend who was reared in Brazil. 
Crush a small garlic bud, which 

has been buried in salt, and fry with 

a little chopped onion and parsley 


in a small amount of vegetable oil. 


Add the swamp cabbage, cut into 
large pieces. Let heat, then place in 
a waterless cooker into which you 
have put a small amount of water. 
Turn the fire low and cook until 
cabbage is done. 

Break an egg or two into a bowl 
and beat lightly. Just before serv- 
ing, stir beaten eggs into cabbage. 
Cook only until egg is “set,” and 
serve immediately. 


Swamp Cabbage and Shrimp 


Crush a garlic bud fine under a 
mound of salt. 

Chop a small onion; fry both in 
4 tablespoons fat. 

Place in casserole or cooking pot 
the heart of a cabbage tree cut 
coarsely. Add: 

t% tablespoon tomato paste. 

2 cups uncooked rice. 

Stir all together, and add 

2 cups boiling water. 

Salt to taste. 

Bring to a boil and cook slowly, 
stirring frequently to prevent stick- 
ing. Form ring on serving plate with 
cabbage and rice, and fill center 
with shrimp sauce, made as follows: 

Brown a little onion in vegetable 
oil, and add a bay leaf. 

Clean shrimp and fry, raw, in fat 
with onion, until a light pink. 

Salt and pepper to taste. 

A little chopped parsley. 

1 can of tomato sauce, diluted 
with 1 can water, added after the 
shrimp are partially cooked. 

Boil a few minutes, then turn fire 
low and cook until mixture thickens. 
If there is too much liquid when 
shrimp is done, thicken with a little 
cornstarch mixed with water. 


Baked Cabbage and Shrimp 
(Em padinhas ) 


Make a dough of: 
2 cups flour (measured before 
sifting) 
1 teaspoon salt dissolved in 
14, cup ice water 
1 gg 
2 tablespoons vegetable oil. 
Mix with hands until well blended. 
Cover and let stand an hour. 


Cook shrimp and cabbage as in 
previous recipe, or use any that’s 
left-over. Roll dough thin on heavily- 
floured board and place in baking 
pan. Cover with thinly-rolled dough, 
brush with beaten egg, and bake 

Or — cut dough in smaller circles, 
place a heaping tablespoonful of 
mixture in the center of each piece, 
fold dough over, crimp edges, and 
fry quickly in deep fat. Serve with 
tomato sauce. 


Swamp Cabbage Salad 


Cook swamp cabbage in salted 
water until done but still retaining 
its shape. Cool, and sprinkle with 
chopped parsley after you have 
dressed it with vegetable oil into 
which you have beaten white vine- 
gar to taste. 

There are many other ways you 
can serve swamp cabbage. We'll 
save a few of ’em to spring on you 
at a later date. But right now, let’s 
stop this business of swapping 
recipes, sharpen up the axe, and go 
looking for a right nice palmetto 
tree. 


oy a sporting goods 
ee stores. 4 eolors, 
all Waters. 


pat LM 
MANNING'S Jaady SHRIMP LURE CO. 
P.0. BOX 933 - NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








“Oh don’t be silly! You’ve told me 
dozens of times people don’t dress 
around fishing camps.” 
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MIAMI grew at Florida’s southeastern tip because of a winter-warm, summer- 
cool climate matched in only five small regions on earth . . . Because of 
tropic beauty not found elsewhere in continental U. S. ... And because 
Southern Florida waters rank among the world’s major feeding grounds for 
fish. America’s greatest year-‘round resort is the Nation’s Fishing Head- 
quarters, with over 600 varieties providing every known type of angling 
sport. Come on down .. . live in supreme comfort . . . enjoy the attractions 
of the Metropolis of the Tropics... and collect your share of Miami's 
incomparable fishing dividends. They’re -waiting for you—any month in the 


PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT, CITY OF MIAMI 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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By JAMES P. GILL 


THE JACK CREVALLE 
(Caranx hippos) 


“Hi there, fellows. Guess it’s my 
time to come up on the rostrum and 
tell you a little about myself. I think 
I picked a pretty good time, too. 
Spring is in the air, and we Jack 
Cravalle are really beginning to con- 
gregate around the Florida coast. So 
let me try and persuade you into 
doing battle with us. O.K.? There’s 
nothing we love better. 


“First let’s get the name straight. 
Our true name is Jack Cravalle, but 
in various localities we are known 
as Jack, Crevalle, Cavellas, Common 
Jack, Pompano, and other names 
even more erroneous than those men- 
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tioned. We are a member of the Jack 
family, a group of marine fishes 
closely allied to the mackerels, that 
embraces a goodly number of sport 
and commercial varieties. Commer- 
cially, the most important of the 
group are the pompanos, but we 
Jack Cravalle believe that when it 
comes to sport there is no member 
of the family that can out-fight us, 
pound for pound. We’ve got a lot 
of friends in the ranks of you fisher- 
men that will back us up on that. 


“The features distinguishing us 
from the rest of the jacks include 
the breast, naked except for a small 
triangular patch of scales before our 
ventral fins. We adults also show a 
steeper and more strongly bulging 
front profile, a broader head and 
nape, and a more prominent gill spot 
than do related species. We are one 
of the larger jacks, reaching a length 
of two and a half feet and a weight 
of at least 36 pounds. The ordinary 
specimen, however, averages less 
than five pounds. 


“Our color on the dorsal side is 
a murky green and on the sides 
golden or silvery, varying with water 
conditions. A dark blotch marks the 
axil of our pectoral fin and the mar- 
gin of our soft dorsal fin is black. 
Five or six dark crossbars may 
appear on the bodies of our young. 


“As for distribution, we range 
through the tropical Atlantic north- 
ward along the coast of the United 
States and sometimes straggle as far 
as Cape Cod. Around New York and 





in the Gulf of Mexico we are quite 
common. 


“We spawn offshore in the Gulf of 
Mexico during early June. 


“We Jack Crevalle, like most other 
salt-water fish, are carnivorous and 
we usually travel in large schools 
to do our feeding. We eat most any 
of the small fishes, shrimp, crabs, or 
crustaceans. We aren’t too particular 
about what we eat—just so it’s meat. 


“As for fishing technique, there 
are many different methods used by 
Florida fishermen, and you can catch 
us on just about any of them. Trol- 
ling with silver spoons, squids, feath- 
er or nylon jigs, and plugs rates 
pretty high with the fishermen, and 
I imagine as many of us Jack Cra- 
valle are caught in this manner as 
any other. Bait fishing with shrimp, 
squid, crab, or cut bait is another 
favorite method. Plug casting with 
fresh water tackle around docks, 
bridges, piers, and sand bars remains 
at the top of the list, however, and 
a few fishermen are now turning to 
spinning tackle. I must admit we 
sure are suckers for those feather 
or nylon jigs, spoons, and flashy un- 
derwater plugs that run at a shallow 
depth. This light tackle is all right, 
but I wouldn’t recommend too light 
tackle for Jack Cravelle fishing. A 
lot of nice and expensive equipment 
has been wrecked due to the fish- 
ermen’s failure to anticipate our 
fighting strength. 


“We're waiting to prove our point, 
and don’t say I didn’t warn you.” 
END 
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WHICH IS FASTER? 
Can you tell me which can run faster 
on land—a ‘gator or a horse. 
JAMES McCLELLAN 
St. Petersburg 


This is a “hot” question. Many sports- 
men declare that an alligator on dry land 
making for a water hole is faster than a 
race horse. We'd hate to bet on this, and 
frankly don’t know first hand which is faster. 
Why don’t you arrange such a race and 
let us know the answer? 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Enclosed is my check for $2.00 in pay- 
ment for one year’s subscription to FLOR- 
IDA WILDLIFE. Please note the change 
of address from Indiana to Florida, as you 
have sold me on your state, and I am one 
of the tens of thousands that have picked 
Florida for the state of our choice. 

C. C. Reddish, Jr. 
N. Miami Beach. 


Yep, we're gonna get in the real estate 
game ... this sellin’ the “snow birds” on 
Florida is a cinch. All you have to do is 
get °em to come down and take a look at 
what we've got. 


Will you please change my address, as I 
have been transferred, and I don’t want to 
miss any copies of the best magazine pub- 
lished for true Florida sportsmen. After re- 
ceiving the FLORIDA WILDLIFE, I have 
been passing it around to the boys here on 
the ship, and I think it has sold quite a few 
on the advantages of fishing and hunting 
that we have in Florida. I expect to find 
them heading for Florida when they get out 
of the Navy. I am from Bartow, and have 
been going down to the Kissimmee River 
fishing and hunting ever since I can remem- 
ber. I would like to see an article written 
about it. Keep up the good work. 


ROBERT P. HUGHES, Jr. 
USN 


SAND BETWEEN HIS TOES 


I had the pleasure of vacationing in Flor- 
ida, the paradise of USA (at least, that is 
the way I feel after fishing in Crystal River 
and the Gulf). I have fished New York, 
Canada, Michigan, and all over Ohio, and 
I have yet to find a lake, stream, or river 
where you have to get behind a tree to bait 
your hook. But Ill promise anyone who 
fishes Crystal River or the Gulf at its mouth 
that he will come as near having to get 
behind the proverbial tree to bait his hook 
as any place he has ever fished. 

Karl Sherman, who owns and _ operates 
Sherman’s Pleasant Villa at Crystal River, 
invited my wife and I down last September 
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to do some Florida fishing, and, believe me, 
I have never enjoyed fishing so much. 

My friend, Sherman, just sent me an old 
copy (November) ef FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE, and I have read it from cover to 
cover. It sure is a real magazine. Several 
of my fishing buddies have borrowed it, so 
I suppose there will be some more Ohioans 
getting sand between their toes. 

I am enclosing two dollars for my sub- 
scription as I don’t want to miss any of the 
good hunting and fishing stories. 


AI N. Kerns, Sr. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


One thing about this “sand in your shoes” 
business—it’s getting more popular every 
year as more of them Yankees are tradin’ 
short vacations for year-round livin’ in 
Florida. 


ROSEMERE FARM 


THOROUGHBRED HORSES 
POLLED HEREFORD CATTLE 
CARL G. ROSE, Owner 
OCALA, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA 


Trucking Association 
218 West Church St.—P. O. Box 238 


JACKSONVILLE 1, FLORIDA 


FOHL HARDWARE 


Glass ® Roofing ® Plumbing Supplies 
Appliances ® Fishing Supplies 
Hendry & 2nd Sts. — Phone 5-7541 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


MONTHLY REMINDER 

I wish to express my appreciation of your 
very fine magazine, which I have been read- 
ing now for two years. It has followed me 
back to my home state . . . and it keeps 
fresh in my mind all the pleasant outings I 
hope to enjoy when I get back to your 
wonderful state. 


Franklin Hardware Co. 


FISHING TACKLE AND FISHING 
INFORMATION 


FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


I note with interest, being one who likes 
to stir things in pots and pans, that you are 
adding some timely recipes, which will de- 
light your women readers as well as the 
male population. Enclosed is one I found 
in one of our own state magazines. 


MRS. ELIZABETH MILLER 
Goldsboro, North Carolina 


The recipe has been sent to our “chief 
cook and bottle washer,” Elena K. Mead, 
for possible use in her column, “Mead-ium 
Done.” Elena would like to hear from any 
of you chefs who have pet recipes for cook- 
ing game and fish. 


MORGAN HOTEL 


Fort Myers 
Florida 


INDEPENDENT 
Life Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE 
SPORTING GOODS 


Hardware - Household Supplies 


WESTERN AUTO STORE 
Lake City, Florida 


Now breaking ground for new building 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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The hand made Vinyl hair curler “gismo”’ 
that takes all game fish...spinning, jigging, 
plug rod, trolling...fresh or salt water. 
WOOLFIE LURE SKIMMER walks over 
hyacinth beds dropping into the small open 
places where the lunkers lie... weedless... 
emits bubbles...waves antennae. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Complete Assortment > 
of eight .. . $5.00 


WOOLFIE LURES, INC., Dep.FW-43 
420 LINCOLN ROAD, MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 


Please send me 8 Woolfie Lures ($5) {_| 


See your local tackle § 
. Please send me 3 Woolfie Lures ($2) [_ | 
; Name 
™ check or money order. °* 
No C.O.D.’s please. $ pag tbly 
Dealer Inquiries Invited. * City State 
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SPORTSMENS GUI 


CAMPS: BOATS: MOTORS 
TACKLE +> GUNS: PARTS - SERVICE 


Wildl fe “Gca ding Post 





The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 15c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 words or $2.25. Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





COTTAGES 





BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking facilities, 
Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, boats and bait. Box 
388, Tarpon Springs. Phone 2473. 


RESORTS AND CAMPS FOR RENT 
SUMMER SPECIAL—Our duplex (4 double beds), 


two boats. $60.00 week. — BACKWATER FISH 
CAMP, Dunnellon, Florida. 





RESORTS — ROOMS — CAMPS FOR RENT 


PINE BAY CAMP—On Withlacoochee backwaters, 
housekeeping cabins, private toilets, hot showers, 
boats, bait. On Route No. 40, Dunnellon, Florida. 
—Bob and Jeane Anderson. 


TWIN PALMS RESORT 





Florida’s Finest Fishing 
LAKE GRIFFIN — LEESBURG, FLORIDA 
Cottages, Boats, Bait and Guides 
Swimming on white sand beach 
PHONE 5024 BLUE 


CRICKET DEALERS WANTED 








GREY CRICKETS—DEALERS WANTED.—JONES 
CRICKET FARM, 512 Chalton, Valdosta, Ga. 





FISH BAIT FOR SALE—CRICKETS 


Gray Crickets, $2.00 per hundred postpaid. Deal- 
ers write for wholesale prices. Lucky Lure Cricket 
Farm. Leesburg, Florida. — Florida’s Largest 
Hatchery. 








FISH BAIT FOR SALE 





LIVE BAIT FOR SALE—GILBERT’S HAPPY 
CONTENT WIGGLING, RED WATER WORMS— 
1,000 Worms, $5.00; 2,500 Worms, $11.25. Worms 
packed 100 to cup with ample feed for two weeks 
Orders shipped same day received, Prepaid.— 
GILBERT’S FARMS, CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 





FISH WORMS—Jumbo Reds, hand picked. Live 
delivery and count guaranteed. $5.50 per 1,000 
in gallon container. $6.00 per 1,000 in cartons of 
100. Prepaid. No C.O.D. orders.—BASS CAPITAL 
WORM FARM, San Mateo, Florida. 





WILLINGHAM REALTY 


PHONE 3-9977 
118 E. CENTRAL AVENUE 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


River's Edge Tourist Park 
TRAILERS AND COTTAGES 
NORTH FORT MYERS 


Centrally located for the best tarpon 
and snook fishing 





RED WIGGLERS — 500 for $2.00. POSTPAID. 
Wholesale prices to dealers.—GROVES HOWELL, 
Sneads, Florida. 


ENGLISH RED WORMS—-$5.00 per 1,000 packed 
100 per cup. Write, call or visit us. RAY MIN- 
NOW AND WORM HATCHERY, HAWTHORNE, 
FLORIDA. PHONE 3562. 


LAKEFRONT PROPERTY 


Beautiful lakefront lots adjoining Ocala National 
Forest. Finest hunting and fishing. 100-foot lots 
$245.00, $895.00. Pay $10, $35 month. Free litera- 
ture, Blue Lakes Ridge, Paisley, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE FOR SALE 


HOLSHOUSER REALTY CO.—New location, 329 
Fifth St. South.—Real Estate, Loans, Rentals.— 
Phone 17-2469, St. Petersburg 5, Florida. 


WAY DOWN SUWANNEE RIVER—Camp House 
for sale, also island at mouth of river. Need to 
sell all my lands. R. D. Hogue, Box 163, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


75-ACRE FARM, fenced, large furnished house, 
on two lakes, paved road, only 65 minutes from 
Jacksonville-—GEORGE CARLYON & CO., Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


REAL ESTATE AND BUSINESS PROPERTIES 





Bass Capital of the World, St. Johns riverfront. 
Homes, groves, business opportunities. — E. J. 
TeRONDE, Crescent City, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE—LAKE COUNTY PROPERTIES 


10 acres wild timber marsh, near Lake Harris. 
Total price $500. South Lake Realty Co., Grove- 
land, Florida. 


REAL ESTATE—LAKE COUNTY PROPERTIES 


Wild hammock and marsh. 7% acres border- 
ing 100-acre lake. Only % mile frome route 27. 
Price $1,000. 4 miles from town. South Lake 
Realty Co., Clermont, Florida. 





STEWART & MITCHELL 


REALTORS 
Phone 3-1631—742 N. Mills Street 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 


PARK YOUR 


TRAILER 


Bey yee 


DeCHANT’S TRAILER PARK 


224 Tyler Ave. Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE MISCELLANEOUS 


“Free to Boy and Girl Scouts” 
Don’t be just a paddler. Be a sculler too. Write 
today for FREE instruction, with illustrations on 
how to scull a boat. Print name and address on 
a post card and mail to W. W. Wallace, Box 863, 
Panama City, Florida. 





Completely New! 
COLLIER’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The Finest for the Home, School or Office 
Inquire for FREE Illustrated Booklet 
DEPT. OF INFORMATION 3-4994 


118 W. Adams St. Jacksonville, Fla. 
anna 





FISHING CAMPS 

GULF COUNTY 
GULF HARDWARE & SUPPLY CO. — Complete 
Fishing and Hunting Supplies. Mercury Outboard 
Motors Sales & Service. Fishing Information. 
Phone 2, Port St. Joe, Fla. 


LAKE COUNTY 

















PICCIOLA FISH CAMP, J. H. Menifee & Leon 
Isaacs, Route No. 1, Leesburg, Florida. Lake Grif- 
fin, 18 Boats, 8 Cottages. 





WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Peafowl, Pheasants, Wild Ducks, 
Wild Geese and Swans. 80 varieties. DAVIS & 
GIST, McIntosh, Fla. Florida permit No. 25, Fed- 
eral No. 33208. 








PHEASANT CHICKS AND EGGS 





PHEASANT EGGS and CHICKS, from selected 
stock, available April through July. Oven- dressed 
and frozen young pheasants, shipped through 
May. Write Highland Game Farm, Panama City, 
Florida—Game Farm Permit No. 42. 





FRED M. REESE, Realtor 


PHONE 3-5803 
64 E. CENTRAL AVENUE 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 








F & 0. Land Clearing Company 
EXCAVATING 
LAND CLEARING 
DRAINAGE 
Phone 2-3541 
FORT MYERS, FLORIDA 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 








Getting set for the fishing trip? It’s about time to 
stock up at Margaret Ann then. ... You'll need Paper 
Plates and other outing items .. . plus plenty of 
Canned Foods, Canned Meats, Instant Coffee and 
Quick-to-Fix Foods. . . . Getting hungry? Good! ... 


We'll be looking for you soon! 


STOCK UP NOW AT 


*MARGARET ANN * 


Florida‘s Friendly Home Controlled Food Stores 


Save A Little Everyday 
... On Everything You Buy 


— Of — 


eae Bet igs eae 
TABLE LOVETT’s 
SUPPLY FOOD 


ES | | STORES 
Bee 


OPERATED BY 


Winn and Lovett Grocery Go. 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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This is a glimpse of wondrous PARADISE POINT, the South’s most sensational syecation resort. 


‘ Announcing 


AMERICA’S NEWEST TOWN : 


cs 





“Tailored for the few” - 
who may live in the o a 


choicest spot in the Land... 


@ At the fountain head of Crystal River flowing six miles to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Carved from a forest of magnolias, 
majestic native palms, huge oaks, bay trees, cedar 

and mahogany, fronting on beautiful King’s 

Bay, a crystal clear stream or lake. 


An unmatched . . . unspoiled charm community. 


vVitLAGE ¢f PICAKDY 


THE LIBRARY 
STATE CAPITOL 


TALL 








Tall Tales Terrace. Known nationally among dis- 
criminating devotees of Exclusive Clubs and Resorts 
throughout America. 








View of beautiful King’s Bay and the Beach with the 


Otter Pool in the foreground. 
@ This is not a “boom” or speculation. It is the culmination 


of the ambition and dream of Sam Pickard, co-founder of 
Columbia Broadcasting System, who searched the world for a 
place to build it. Pictures on this page are views of Paradise Point, 
his million dollar sportsman’s resort which adjoins the Village of 
Picardy. All this has come true in less than two years. So, 

for you who seek YOUR perfect home, in the perfect climate in 


the perfect setting . . . and for you who want to take advantage 
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of opportunities in its stores and businesses, make contact now for early 


selection. One site to an individual . . . just 50 available each year. 
R. O. Jones, Sales Manager 


PARADISE POINT VILLAS | 
and the VILLAGE of PICARDY | 


Just off fast Highway 19 Crystal River, Florida 





